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ARTICLE I. 
THE DIVINE ORDER AND PLAN CONCERNING PRAYER. 


I propose to speak of the answers God gives to prayer in their 
relation to the regularity of nature and to the eternity of his 
plan. 

It is readily understood how prayer should produce certain 
effects upon the mind of him who offers it. It may also be 
allowed, by those who acknowledge the being of a personal 
God, that prayer to him is accompanied with spiritual impres- 
sions, which are, in part at least, the result of the divine work- 
ing upon the man who prays, and not entirely the product of 
his own powers while he is thus occupied. And it would per- 
haps be further granted that God could in answer to this prayer 
awaken such impressions, not only with that individual himself 
but with another person, giving to him blessings in his soul 
which he had not asked for, but which his friend hag sought in 
his behalf. All this might be admitted by one who would hesi- 
tate to believe that the order of material nature is ever directed 
‘ to suit the petitions of men. But the promise of God in his 
word has no stopping short at this point. He who receives the 
Biblical revelation is permitted and required to think that 
prayer has a power to produce results in nature, causing that 
to take place, which but for the prayer would not have 
occurred. The reasonableness of this belief is to be maintained. 
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In order to distinguish the exact point about which the issue 
is raised, it should be remarked that nothing is intended here to 
be said of the kind of prayer that God thus answers. And also, 
that no attempt will be made to show in what cases we may ask 
God for providential favors with the expectation of being 
answered according to the terms of the prayer ; these are prop- 
erly matters of separate inquiry. Our business is only with the 
statement that God can answer prayer, and that he does; 
how often, or on what conditions does not concern the present 
purpose. And this truth itself is not now to be positively 
proved, but only it is to be shown that we know nothing making 
against it. 

The proposition is that, for anything we can tell, there are 
natural events actually occurring, the reason of whose occur- 
rence is found in prayer. 

We may observe at the first that the promise of God to answer 
prayer in natural things, is one that is in no wise unlikely to be 
fulfilled. It looks, upon the face of it, as if he might. God 
has the power, as we should suppose, to answer prayer. If 
there is One who is the author and sustainer of all things in 
nature, it is probable that he has made that nature obedient 
unto himself; and that there are no hindrances to shut off his 
will from taking its course freely through every part of it. It 
seems probable, too, that his disposition accords with his ability. 
It is worthy of him that among the motives that influence 
his action, the desires of those* that love him should have a 
place. m 


“1.—Dificulties in the Order of Nature. 


But here we are met with objections. God exerts his power 


in nature, we are told, according to a fixed plan, with regularity ; . 


therefore he can not go aside from this method to answer prayer. 
But it does not follow that there need be any going aside 
from the plan watil it-is first shown that the plan is one that 
does not embrace prayer. This is the very point in question. 
We affirm that the plan does embrace it. 
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But the objector will reply, that we see no signs of such 
natural effects following prayer; that we cannot trace its 
results in any obvious change or displacement in nature’; and 
therefore it does not in fact appear to be as we have affirmed. 

This objection we shall know how to treat when we see in 
what sense it is to be taken. If the meaning is that natural 
answers to prayer do not in fact occur, then, as of course, we 
deny it. We maintain that there are instances sufficiently 
numerous in which the results in nature have agreed with the 
terms of prayer fairly to leave room for the belief that there is 
a connection between them; while in those cases in whjch the 
correspondence has failed we have no difficulty in supposing 
that the proper conditions did not there occur; so that these 
were not cases to which the rule was ever intended to apply. 
We deny that experience disapproves the power of prayer. But 
if the objector, when he says that we do not see the effect of 
prayer within the course of nature, only means that there is 
produced no obvious disturbance or change in the natural pro- 
cesses that go on around us, then it is readily admitted to be so. 
This is nothing more than to say, what has been said already, 
that the plan of nature provides for prayer. Prayer does not 
work against nature, nor aside from it, but along with it and 
in it. 

But the difficulty still returns, and is pressed now more deeply. 
It is said that not only does prayer produce no obvious change 
in nature, but that certainly it is not a power there at all, 
because that everything Which occurs can be accounted for with- 
out it. This form of the objection differs from the last, in 
being direct and positive. Before, it was only stated tiiat the 
results of prayer are not seen in nature ; now, it is affirmed that 
we can see that they are not there. Want of observation is all 
that was then urged; now itis insisted that there is clear sight 
to the contrary. We can look through nature, it is affirmed, 
and see that prayer has no place among its agencies. There are 
agencies enough without it. There are discovered chains of 


causation, linking together all natural events, into which no such 
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thing enters. There are orders of occurrence, already known, 
which take no account of supplication, or its answers. Science 
is each year searching out these lines of causation more remotely, 
and bringing into them events that once séemed disconnected 
and casual. And even where, through peculiar difficulties that 
are met with, the connection is not yet fully traced, still it is 
well understood to exist. Thus with storms and the courses of 
the winds and clouds, though it is not possible to predict with 
exactness before the time what will occur, yet no one doubts 
that in fact each storm has its antecedent causes,—causes sure 
to bring it on and to fix its exterit and severity and continuance, 
There is all around us, everywhere extending, the dominion of 
physical law, so that no place absolutely is left for the introduc- 
tion of other agencies. 

Nature is complete without prayer ;—the objection is summed 
up in this. The scientific observer need never take account of 
it in his estimates ; as in fact he never does. He can make all 
his calculations, and that successfully, without reckoning on any 
such agency. This is something he could not do with regard 
to heat or light or any other natural force. So it is proved con- 
clusively, as we are told, that the power of prayer does not have 
any place in all this region. 

The solution of this difficulty has too often been attempted by 
a kind of denial or qualification of the asserted facts. It has 
been supposed that the order and completeness of nature must 
be somewhere broken in upon. And even at the present time the 
defenders of the faith in the properly providential government 
of God have not all of them ,quiteshaken off the old jealousy 
with which natural law has been regarded. There has been 
and still is the endeavor to keep a certain region clear of law, 
and therefore, as is supposed, more freely open to the move- 
ments of Providence. The diseases to which men are exposed 
have been thought of as belonging here, or many of them—pesti- 
lences and epidemics of various names; and the seemingly 
wilder forces of nature, earthquakes and storms and lightning ; 
and the movements also of the countless insect tribes, the locust 
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and the caterpillar, and the army worm. Here, and in all the 
unknown regions of nature, God may work as he will to answer 
the prayers of his people and to bring judgments on the nations. 

This line of defence has been wholly wrong. It is a mistake 
thus to set faith over against knowledge, so that all that is 
gained by one is lost to the other. Thus it is that infidelity 
has been emboldened to exult’ with each new step of progress 
in science as if it were a triumph for itself. Faith is put 
to a continually losing contest. The sure foot of discovery 
trespasses day by day upon her boundaries and narrows 
the field of her operations. And Faith herself, having her 
habitation only in the untravelled regions of space, will be driven 
to pitch still further and further off her shifting tent, until she 
seeks her abode beyond all sight from the homes of men on the 
most distant and unexplorable confines of creation. Nor can 
she dwell even there. The thought of man has already pierced 
to the utmost limit, far beyond where the slow foot of science 
has reached or may ever reach. It is as certain now to the 
surely forerunning reason that natural law holds everywhere 
throughout the material universe as it will be whenever, if ever, 
the plodding intellect has meted out the remotest heaven with 
its span and comprehended in its measure the last and minutest 
dust of the earth. 

The issue will be hopelessly disastrous if belief has no better 
reliance than in the scantiness of human knowledge. 

It is a defence as unworthy too, as it is impossible. It is not 
fit to remove thus far off and set in darkness the throne of the 
providentially governing God. He is not a stranger in the midst 
of the works of his hands. He is not himself most helpless 
there where his power is most sigually exerted. He is not at a 
loss how to see and to plan throughout those realms which his own 
wisdom has so conspicuously adorned and illustrated. And it 
does not become the believer in God to be jealous of those laws 
which are but the tracery of his skill ;—laws which are indeed 
but himself in the method and composure and steadiness of his 
action. 
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There is no need either that we should have the fear. There 
is nothing in the uniformity of nature that is appalling to a truly 
enlightened faith; not even in that uniformity as consisting 
apparently in a series of causations in matter, which is the 
point now in hand. 

Let us proceed to consider it more closely. The fact asserted 
and admitted is that a succession of material forces, as they are 
termed, can be made to reach to all events in nature. It will 
readily appear that this is precisely what was to be looked for 
from a wise and beneficent God. That He should work after 
some system is certainly worthy of him ; and it is most suitable 
to the wants of his creatures. It is very necessary to us to be 
able to caleulate upon the order of events around us. God has 
kindly shaped his action so that we can. He makes all his 
actions in material things to stand uniformly related to one 
another. He takes care that one peculiar condition or appear- 
ance in matter should always precede another peculiar condition 
or appearance. This previous condition or appearance we 
call a cause. A cause is a sign put forth by God to show that 
he is about to act in a certain manner. By means of these signs 
we gain some knowledge of what is to be in the future. We 
can also in many cases read them backward and restore the his- 
tory of the past. If it is the purpose of God to bring on a 
shower of rain with lightning and thunder upon a summer day, 
he will give various indications of what he means to do. in the 
temperature of the air, in the conditions under which it holds 
its moisture, and in its electrical state. Syeh of these indica- 
tions as arise invariably in a certain order before the shower we 
call the causes of it. We know nothing more certainly of them, 
than that they lie in the road which the real power takes 
toward the production of the rain.* And this road itself, the 


* Exceptions may no doubt be taken at this point. The “ sign’? above spoken of 1s 
certainly not exhaustive of the idea of causation, which involves power or tendency to 
produce or bring to pass. And it is also to be admitted that this notion of power is 
attached by an easy and by what seem to be a natural inference to certain material condi- 
tions that stand before an occurrence, which conditions are called physical causes. But 
when the basis of this power thus assigned to the “ cause’ is looked after it is difficult to 
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unvarying track of power toward its end, we call a law. A 
natural law is the rule or order of the causes or signs that 
always precede a particular effect. In other words, it is the 
regular mode of God’s operation in nature as made known to us 
by material changes. 

Nature itself is the entire collection of these laws. It is the 
whole system of orderly divine causation in matter. We 
may gather upin one piece the three things, cause, law and 
nature: the single flaxen fibre, is cause; the long twisted 
thread, is law ; the woven web made up of all the strands, is 
nature. P 

But why now should this observed order of succession be 
rendered thus complete as a material order, not needing nor 
admitting to be filled out by any intervening moral influences, 
as those from prayer? This, it will be seen, is the very pith of 
the objection encountereds Why, if prayer does have power in 
nature, should it not enter into this manifested order of signals 
or causes? How should observation or scientific calculation be 
“complete without it ¢ 

There are obvious and satisfactory reasons for what might 
seem at first a strange omission. One such reason, and the most 
broad and fundamental, lies in the very quality itself of the 
things dealt with, and has already began to appear in the defini- 
tions and distinctions that have been laid down. Prayer does 
not belong with physical causes, for these are not powers but 
only signs of power. The place of prayer is not among the — 
signals but along with the powers of a spiritual order that give 
them. Itis not a sign but it is one of the things signified. 


see how it can be conceived of except as of a spiritual order; that is, it is intelligent 
action, or influence. There is no such thing as bare or blind power resident in matter. 
The thought itself is impossible, and is a nullity. The uniformity and rigidity of the force 
appearing thus to be put forth does not make against its intelligence but establishes it; for 
if it were not intelligent it would not know that it should be rigid. However, not to build 
too heavily on this ground tossed with dispute, it is believed that the main line of argument 


here laid down will be tenable by all who find a place in nature for the power of a personal 
God, 
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And to this view of the subject we shall have occasion shortly to 
return. 

Another reason is that so far as this system of orderly recur- 
rence in nature has respect to our use, its effect would be 
entirely lost if any other than material terms were introduced ; 
that is, if any other than material sigus were employed to make 
known to us the approaching action of God. No others would 
be generally discernible by us. The physician who is to order 
the treatment of a disease needs to have all the symptoms of the 
malady present before him in a form accessible to his natural 
senses. Ile would be perpetually embarrassed if there were 
brought into the same line with these indications of another sort 
existing in the hearts of the sick man’s friends. In that case he 
would need to know how much love there was for his patient, 
and how frequently and fervently, and with how much faith in 
God each one was praying for him. ‘Under the like conditions 
the farmer or the mariner who attempted to forecast the weather, 
would need to look, not at the barometer and the signs of the 
sky only, but into the meétings for prayer, into the closets of* 
wives and mothers, into the hearts of all who might be offering 
supplication the world over and in other worlds perhaps, before 
he could form a judgment. These are but small examples. The 
business of life could scareely be carried on at all. Lron might 
have no strength and water no fluidity ; fire might lose its 
power to burn and food to nourish. We should have no open, 
available rule to follow in any practical pursuit. Plainly it is 
better that the materials of knowledge should be open to all ; 
that the disease should truly exhibit all the marks of its char- 
acter and probable issue, and that the sky and air should tell 
visibly and truly of their changes. And it is best that this 
should be by an established order of succession, which is fully 
to be relied on so far as it can be discovered. 

A further reason for the method taken may also probably be 


found in the necessities of our moral training. Any arrange- 
ment by which the power of prayer should be made generally 
and openly efficient within nature would be likely to work 
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disastrous results upon us; unless there were introduced such 
checks or compensations as do not properly belong with our 
present stage of character and development. 

For these, and it may be for other reasons, the system was fixed 
as itis. A series of natural signs precedes each event in nature. 
And the order is never changed to be broken.* Prayer does 
not change it. The storm or the disease will be such in either 
and in every case as the signs indicate, if they are truly read. 
Which is only to say once more, that prayer does not change 
the laws of nature. 

But now does it straightway follow that it never effects 
results in nature; that it never makes the order of physical 
causation itself point toward the ends it seeks for? This would 
be an over rapid concltision and a mighty break in reason. It 
is admitted that nature as a material system is complete without 
prayer ; but it has never been allowed that nature is coéxtensive 
with being and power; or that there is no other superior sys- 
tem overlooking it and controlling its operations. We have 
granted that the order of things physical does not include prayer 
within its compass; but we have not conceded that this entire 
order may not itself be subject to the sway of moral influences, 
of which prayer is one. 

How then does God give a natural answer to the requests of 
his children ? Simply by setting the natural process to work 
out that answer from the first. He does it, as might have been 
expected, by directing the whole order that way, with all its 
system of signs or causes. If God purposes in answer to a 
mother’s prayer so to guide the course of a tempest that the 
sailor’s vessel shall not be driven on the rocks, he will bring on 
that kind of a tempest with all its causes agreeing in such a 
result. If he intends in answer to the prayer of faith to.save 
the sick, he will-so arrange the conditions of the disease and so 


* The doctrine of miracles is not here touched ; nor is the ground of belief in them meant to 
be intrenched upon. The value of the miracle lies in this, that it stands out distinct from 
the general and ordinarily observed course of nature now spoken of. Arfd as to the answer- 
ing of prayer by a miracle, whenever that occurs, the particular diffculty we have in hand 
will at least in that instance disappear. 
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direct in the treatment that the health-giving powers of the body 
shall naturally prevail. And in either case at the appropriate 


season the signs of the actual result will appear. God may how- 


ever, often, for the trial or confirmation of faith, allow the most 
obvious indications for a long time to point toward another issue 
than the real one. The resources of nature are ample and deep 
enough to admit of this. Yet the process in such cases is also, 
no doubt, an orderly and continuous one from the first. 

The comprehensive statement is this: God holds the whole 
system of nature in his hand, and when he wishes to do anything 
in that department he does it through nature, or with it. That 
is, he does it naturally ; which is really no more than another 
mode of saying that he does it in his own way, or like himself. 
God has all the arrangements of nature under his control as much 
as a mechanic has his tools, or a man his bodily organs ; and far 
more completely. And he can secure various results with these 
same arrangements as well as a man can perform various labors 
with his hands, or an artificer with the implements of his trade. 
If a carpenter who has been employed upon a certain description 
of work, as the building of a barn, is engaged to enter upon 
some other, as the rearing of a church, he will not throw away 
all the tools he used before. He will set about the new work 
withal by the same general methods of cutting and hewing 
and framing that he followed with the other. So, too, God may 
turn his working toward one result or another, as he pleases, and 
yet employ the same implements, that is, give still the same 
signs in nature. Whoever had watched the Automaton playing 
chess would have seen the movements of the same mechanism, 
and with the same order of direction from one part of it to 
another, on whichever piece the grave figure Turk brought 
down his pipe: but the hidden man within guided it according 
to his mind, not the less. The law of connection in a steam- 
engine between the boiler and the cylinder, and the cylinder and 
the driving wheels, is the same whichever way it is running. 


It is not neeéssary to break the machine in order to reverse or 
guide it. No more is it in nature. God reaches results as he 
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pleases, and does not break up the laws, the system of signs, by 
which we are enabled to judge what he is about todo. The 
power of prayer in nature is from behind visible matter, as we 
have seen that for good reasons it should be, but it is power 
though it is there. There is room for this, there where all powers 
are, behind what is seen. 

We may now refer again to what has been already laid down: 
that the method taken is in the very quality of things most 
fitting. There would be an uncouthness in such a mingling of 
forces moral and physical as would be involved if the power of 
prayer bore on material results far down the scale of causation 
within our sight. The principle may be briefly illustrated, and 
as we do it the opening for the efficiency of prayer will again 
appear. God has given to each of us some weasure of 
direct power upon matter. Our wills can move it to a small 
extent by means of our physical organs ; and beyond that some- 
what through the appliances of mechanics. But then we soon 
come to the boundaries of other persons’ power—that of our 
fellow-men; or into the vaster regions of the power of God. 
Now the moment we strike this line in dealing with men, a pro- 
cess of action commences: different altogether from that which 
was carried on before. “Our power through them is not physical 
but moral. In so far as we operate upon matter through them, 
we do it by an influence brought to bear upon their wills; as by 
reasoning addressed to them, or threatening or persuasion. We 
come at the result by going back and applying power within the 
unseen. It would be most incongruous to suppose that the 
same law should not hold in our dealing with God. Nature is 
the field of his power. If he chooses to allow us any direction 
in it, as by way of prayer, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
results which we desire will be reached through his own power 
graciously exerted in our behalf in his own natural methods. 
The order of visible movement will go on as ever, unchanged as 
to the manner of it, and the persuasion will reach to him only. 
For the effect of prayer to appear in visible changes upon this 
order would be the same sort of incongruity and violence as for 
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one man to work through his fellow by taking forcible hold of 
his arm to make him strike blows as he wished. Here the 
familiar saying that prayer “ moves the arm that moves the 
world” fails in its imagery, though in the letter of it only. 
Prayer moves not the arm directly, but Him whose the arm is. 

The linking of human power with the processes of nature is 
thus made, where we should expect it would be, through the 
free spirit of God. The effect is upon his will, and the resulting 
movement put forth by him is as natural as any other action of 
his upon matter. And in this way it is again that no change in 
physical laws is required while the answer is made sure. If we 
were sitting with a number of persons in a room, and some one 
were to come silently in at the door and whisper to a man by 
our side and ask him to do something, and if he were to rise and 
do it, and if no one had seen the person come in, or heard his 
voice, it would seem to be all done of the man within the room. 
So one speaks, whispers, in prayer to God, and no one else 
may know that what is thereafter wrought in nature is anything 
more than natural. It is wrought as other things in nature are. 

When a man moves at our asking he does it with all the usual 
signs of his presence and action. We can discern his form and 
the manner of his walking and can hear his steps as he comes to 
help us. And thus once more it is with God. We ask him to 
move this way or that as if he were a man. If in his wisdom he 
grants us our request, then as a man would do, he walks this 
way or that with all his accustomed presence, with all the ordi- 
nary tokens of his approach, with all those.causes, those signs in 
nature, which are the sound of the footsteps of God. 

Science, it will thus be seen, opposes no obstacle to the efficacy 
of prayer by its discoveries of natural laws. On the contrary, 
the more we see of order and steadfastness in nature, the more 
of confidence we may have in him who has builded it and who 
controls it. He has not set it up as a vast workshop for himself 
to be strown with disconnected wheels and broken shafting, 
heaped in confusion upon its floors, but to be arranged with 
method and filled throughout all its spacious apartments with 
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fixed and silently running enginery that will not be flung from 
its place. Therefore it is likely that the master workman can 
do his pleasure because he has laid it out thus in order and 
obedience. The laws of nature are not hindrances to the divine 
working, but they are the methods of it. He who believes in 
God ought not to be sorry to find them, but glad. A traveller 
over a waste is pleased to come upon the track of human foot- 
steps. A law is the path of God. 

So when the Son of God was in our world he looked upon 
these natural processes and was glad. It never appeared to 
him that there was anything that made it doubtful whether 
God could take care of his children. He saw the painting on 
the lilies, and theresis no process more strictly and broadly 
natural, and his eye read upon it the cneering word: “ If God 
so clothe the grass how much more will he clothe you, O ye of 
little faith.’ Thus should the language of nature be read on all 
her lettered fields. . 

Before passing finally from this branch of the subject, it should 
be observed that, after the admission in substance of what has 
been laid down, it is still possible for the difficulty to return in 
certain other qualified, abated forms. Thus it may be said that 
though the system of nature be an instrument in the hand of 
God, yet it is such an one, with so broad an applying surface, 
that nicety of work upon particulars is not to be looked for with 
it. The answer is, that here at most is only a difficulty and not 
a clear standing up opposition. A distinct encounter in reason 
is not to be made by any casting about on this ground. For 
mere difficulties, in a work to be wrought by God and not by 
us, we have no occasion here or elsewhere to be greatly dis- 
quieted by them. And withal, it might perhaps be added, the 
pronouncing by us upon the instruments suited exactly to the 
hand of God is itself a difficulty of no inconsiderable magnitude. 

Again, and with more thorough comprehension, it may be 
suggested that whatever may be possible to be done through 
nature there is yet a manner of generalness upon it, which man- 
ner should be taken as truly setting forth the plan in action of 
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the power controlling it ; and-that thus looking for specialness 
of application is at least discountenanced. But here the ground 
is all changed and the field left with us. The point was whether 
there is anything in the order of natural agencies which God 
employs that makes it impossible for him to answer prayer, 
Such a thing has not been shown. That God, holding nature 
obediently in his hand, should express through it a plan marked 
in his own wisdom by certain features of commonness is a thing 
_ of wholly another sort ; and the inquiries to which it leads have 
been in the opening of this discussion distinetly set aside. The 
question would be hereix in its terms carried back of nature to 
the quality of his purpose who upholds and uses it. This can 
never be to the destruction of faith for it is the very land of 
faith into which it is thus brought. Nature, whatever its utter- 
ances are, is a clear and controllable expression of the will of 
God. And so regarded, whatever it has uttered, trust in 
Providence has lived hitherto beneath it, and thus it will not 
cease to live. It is true that the same event comes often to the 
prayerful and to the unbelieving and that the desires of those 
that seek after God are not always met in outward things. It 
is nothing that they are not. The matter is anchored at last, 
where every pious mind would devoutly and most gratefully 
leave it, upon the wisdom and regulated goodness of the Most 


High. 


Il.— Difficulties in the Eternity of God’s Plan. 

Tere we may encounter an order of ohjections brought from 
a different quarter, and yet in some particulars closely connected 
with those which have been already considered. (Questious may 
arise for the relation in which answers to prayer can be sup- 
posed te stand to the eternity of God’s purpose as revealed in 
Scripture or affirmed by reason. How can a prayer offered ip 
time affect a scheme drawn out from eternity? Or must we 
deny that God’s action is eternally resolved on, and maintain 
that it is really varied, though in the natural manner already 
describeyl, yet truly varied upon the occasion to meet the wants 
of believing men as they are made known in prayer ? 
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I suppose, that the answer to these questions has been, though 
in part only, suggested when it has been said, as before, that the 
results of prayer are bound up in the processes of nature from 
the first. God’s purpose to answer each acceptable prayer is as 
old as the rest of his purposes, and enters into: all that is 
natural. And thus when He wishes to grant the requests of his 
people He is not forced really to, reverse or revise any part of 
his course in action, or to add something that was not there 
before. His plan is not dealt by as when one cuts off the limbs 
of a tree and sets in new scions far up in the top. It is grafted 
at the root, or rather it springs up one whole right stock from 
the seed. 

It is said that there are substances in which seeds may be so 
steeped that afterward the whole growth of the plant is flavored 
by them. Nature is steeped from its germs in the moral pur- 
poses of God, and it has the flavor of them upon its tiniest twig 
and leaflet. | 

But is there then any real change ever produced in answer to 
prayer’ If exactness of speech is aimed at, it will be better to 
say that effects rather than changes are,produced. Yet there is 
that which, to our apprehension, wears the look of change. For 
all purposes of faith, if it is any easier for the mind so to grasp 
it, and if the prayer will be any more earnest for it, we may 
think that changes will take place in answer to our entreaty. 
There is no better expression to our common thought of what 
is really true. It is so—but the touch of change is in the eter- 
nity of God. 

sut it may be asked again, if it can be true that any action of 
ours in time may reach thus backward never so far to affect the 
original structure of a plan framed from eternity. Here, at 
length, there is reached a point at which other considerations 
than any thus far entered upon must be brought into view. 

It may, then, first be observed concerning the teaching of 
revelation on this subject, that while the Bible declares the 
Divine purpose to be eternal, it also asserts, with equal clearness 
and with far greater frequency, that God answers prayers offered 
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in time. By these assertions, though no explanations are given, 
which the manner of the Bible would not allow, some qualifica- 
tions are necessarily cast upon the doctrine of the purpose. If, 
therefore, there is brought before us any conception of the 
Divine eternity which can be shown to stand in clear and unre- 
movable opposition to the possibility of those answers, we must 
straightway deny that we hold any such conception. And if the 
attempt is made to force ,upon us such ideas, affirmed to rest 
upon the principles of reason, then the labor will be with him 
that tries it to prove them good. He will find the work not 
slight. 

Or further, if without special care to lay hold on such notions 
of eternity as appear most likely to shut off the efficiency 
within it of the actions of time, the objector contents himself 
with affirming in general that the true conception of eternity 
does, of necessity, exclude the moving upon it from the things 
of time, then it will rest with him to prove that he has laid 
down what is true. Once again, it may be guessed, the labor is 
not easy. And here it is to be seen how the weight of difficulty 
begins to roll off from us and press upon the man on the other 
side. It is not our business to show how an eternal plan may 
provide for the force of prayer. It is his business to show 
that it cannot, if he denies that it can. At most, we can be 
called on to do no more than to remove any clear appearance of 
impossibility that might be thought to lie upon the face of the 
matter. This being done the place of advantage is with 

But what such clear appearance is there? There can be 


— 
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none except with such a notion of eternity as should make 
the eternal plan of God to be exactly equivalent to a plan 
formed in indefinite or unbeginning past time. Thus, in the 
objection just now put, we have the words “ reach backward,” 
implying that the movement must needs be as if on a single line 
into the past. It lies with the objector to make good, if he can, 
that assumption. But that may be a defective conception of 
eternity on which it rests. Eternity includes, no doubt, an 
unbeginning past, or what we can only call that; but does it 
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include no more? No one believes so. Our ideas of time are 
in these forms of past, present, and future. But time is not 
eternity. These are confessedly modes of finite tought. The 
absolute eternity stands over unlike against them. What it is, 
the reason of man is not able to tell—it is not eternity of which 
itcan. That it is, reason is driven by the most stern necessities 
ever to maintain. And not differently everywhere else is the 
finite thought compelled to. cast up, beneath and around and 
above itself, these unlike and unknown infinities. Reason has 
no other foundation or rest but in them, and after every journey- 
ing it sinks down upon them as a wearied man does on the 
earth. 

Concerning this eternity, then, it is to be freely admitted and 
even affirmed that the scope of it is not to be fully explained. 
Our thought is only able to pierce it along the single lines of 
time, as one diameter is drawn through a solid sphere. But it 
is not to be taken that the diameter is the same with the sphere. 
The most amazing difficulties, it must be granted, will thus lie 
in the way of him who undertakes to show in what manner the 
things of time are related to the things that are eternal. But 
on whose head now has this admission fallen, like a piece of 
a millstone from off the wall, and all to brake his skull, con- 
taining no substance that should have kept him from such an 
approach? If the eternity of God be thus, as it is, inexplicable 
in its modes, and if it cannot be known in what manner it is 
adjusted to the courses of time, who then can certainly tell that 
the things of time may not possibly play upon it, or that God, 
throughout his eternity, may not answer the prayers of men? 

It is impossible not to exult in the completeness of the secu- 
rity that is here attained. The impenetrable darkness of the 
place is its defence. Not this doctrine of prayer only but all the 
great truths of religion and of nature drop somewhere down 
upon the shadows of a like or the same unremovable mystery 
and are planted within them. It is the glory of faith that it 
lays itself down upon the bosom of this unknown being of God, 
not alone, as reason must do, in weariness and for rest, but in 
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gladness and love, as a child sleeps in the house where it was 
born. The unsearchable greatness of the divine existence offers 
us thus its welcome and most ample shelter. The care of reason 
need only be to see, as can here be done, that the approaches 
are fairly made and the place really entered. 

Here on this strong ground of defence we might safely rest ; 
and to it indeed we must come at last. Yet we may perhaps be 
able, going out a little from it, both, to sce more clearly how 
secure it is,.and also possibly to get some hints looking a little 
toward the positive solution or lightening of the difficulties that 
seem to lie in the way of God’s answering our prayers from out 
his eternity. But this last must always be done with caution ; 
and with the keeping it continually in mind that we on our part 
are not bound to make the attempt. 

It may be remarked then that eternity in some manner com- 
prehends time. The meaning is not the same precisely as if it 
were said that an eternal plan overlooks and covers time, but 
according to what may soon appear more clearly to be a better 
conception, that eternity itself after some sort embraces it. 
What the manner of this relation is, he may tell that can. But 
the fact itself makes an opening for some play between the lesser 
included clement and the greater one that comprehends it. 
While as before the unknown quality of the relation forbids our 
saying what exactly the nature of that play or interaction may 
be. 

Again, consistently with this, we deny altogether that the 
eternal plan of God is the same thing as a plan framed at an 
immeasurable past remoteness. No such line of distance covers 
the wide, infinite life-time of God; or adequately represents the 
knowledge and counsel that belong within it. The expression 
made,use of by some, that to the sight of God all duration 
is “an eternal now” may have no particular value in itself, but 
it shows how thoroughly unequal to the truth the other notion 
of indefinite removableness backward has been seen to be. And 
if there is an incongruousness in the terms of the phrase, s0 
there is too when we speak of an eternal past ‘or an eternal 
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future. In all which the baffling nature of the subject is made 
still further to appear. But-care must certainly be taken to 
avoid such a conception of the eternity of God as would crowd 
all divine action in perception and thought and will far back 
along one straight path into the past, before this time, and 
before that other, and still earlier than that, and only so—press- 
ing them all back thus indefinitely and after this fashion eter- 
nally. The counsel and will of God are not thus to be driven 
out and excluded from that time which his eternity embraces. 
That would be to make God, not eternally knowing and acting 
as he is, but eternally unknowing and motionless as he is not. 
In the folly of our dreams of wisdom we should have spread the 
couch of some sleeping Brahm upon the spot on which, unlike to 
that, there is standing the throne of an ever-living God. The 
Most High, we may be well assured, is not stifled like that in 
the midst of his greatness.’ Ie is not cramped in his own eter- 
nity. Eternity with Him is not remoteness, it is not distance 
undiscernible far back in the past. It is nearness everywhere. 
It is presence besetting us “ behind and before.” It is breadth, 
perversion, fulness, infinity, absoluteness of wisdom and power 
and substance in being. 

The eternal planning belongs with the eternal living of God. 
It is not projection onward of thought, but presence in being. 
The eternal vision of God is not thus like one slender beam of 
light shining far along a narrow archway. Nor is it like the 
level rays of the morning sun that cause each object on which 
they fall to cast its shadow opposite. Whatever it is, it is rather 
as the brightness of noon, or like an air of sunlight. 

But again, and from a different direction, and using our forms 
of past and future time, it is wholly a false thought concerning 
planning that it necessarily fetters action and makes the plan- 
ner’s movements less free when the occasion planned for arrives. 
A certain kind of planning has in it an element of constraint, 
but not the best. A man may sit down to reckon on before 
him step by step along a line of action in such a way that if one 
particular should fail all would fail with it, and in carrying out 
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such a plan he may be under pressure as he goes from what has 
been once fixed upon. But another man with a broader mind 
makes a different forecast. He looks upon the future in its 
elements and principles rather than in each of its possible prod- 
ucts. He knows it by the powers that enter into it. So he 
treasures up resources, and lays by with him furnishing, not so 
much against all that the future may do, as against all that it 
contains and is. This is the foresight of genius. The man that 
can plan so is not fettered by his planning, but he is the more 
free for it. He can adapt himself to all the contingencies that 
may arise, not less but more readily for his plans. And the 
more perfect the plan has been, the more exactly will the course 
of it on any particular occasion correspond with what would have 
been on that spot the man’s own spontancous, fresh, untram- 
melled choice, had no plan existed. That is to say the more 
perfect the plan, the more flexible it is, and the more easily does 
it suit to the exigencies of actual requirement. The more 
thorough the past foresight the greater the present power and 
freedom. 

Now if one could stand with a steady foot upon this, the top- 
most ¢minence of human counsel, he might possibly get a glance 
for 2 moment afar off toward the overtopping mount of God. 
Prescience from the past is not opposed to, but instrumental of 
liberty of adaptation in the present. . 

With us, as foresight grows to perfection, freedom with con- 
tingency grows complete. Foresight and method everywhere 
bring forth pliancy ain facileness of adaptation. And if a man 
with his poor capacities in knowledge and resource is able, all 
the better for his plan to meet each new exigency and to act the 
more freely according as on the spur of the moment he would 
choose-to do, how then may not God with the completest fore- 
sight and the amplest resource be far more thus free on each 
occasion by reason of the plans he forms’ That which gives 
scope to man does not become a fetter for him. An varthly 
father can satisfy the desires of his children the better, the more 
he has planned for it ; so without ever failing can the perfectly 
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planning Father in Heaven. It is an enormous fallacy to be 
flung in the face of the praying Christian that his God cannot 
answer him, beeause throughout an eternity he has known how 
it might be done and has resolved to do it. 

Moreover, there are with God, by the very conditions of his 
being, what may be called peculiar facilities for forming plans of 
a free and elastic order. A man when he frames his purpose is 
forced to calculate upon many fixed or actual things wholly 
external to himself. He is like an engineer who must lay out 
his road to run around mountains or along valleys already 
beforehand in place. It is not so with God. Nothing is so fixed 
before him or so existing foreign to him, to which his purposes 
must be adjusted. He is himself eternally and in time—alike 
in time and eternally—the basis and the law of all that exists. 
All things from eternity, and therefore also in time, are of him 
and through him and to him. Creation, past, present and to 
come, is the free expression of his own unchangeable being. 
The being of God is thus itself of old and forever his plan. 
Purposing with him is not the running of a surveyor’s road ; it 
is rather as the growing of a tree that spreads itself freely out 
according to the laws of its own life. The purpose of God is 
that which animates his action but does not constrain it. The 
onward going of God in providence and government is as the 
growth of a vast living thing. It may wave its every branch in 
the breadth of prayer and not lose its life whereby it is the 
same “ yesterday, to-day and forever.” 

Besides, prayer itself is divine, and the breath it gives is not 
asa wind on a tree from abroad ;*but as if it were a gently 
moving air which the tree’s own growing leaves have stirred. 

Objections may unquestionably be brought against that species 
of reasoning which has been attempted under the last two gen- 
eral heads of remark. And it may be said that the difficulties 
which it may seem to remove a little from before us are ready 
to be all brought back again when we fall into other modes 
of thought. No doubt they may thus return. And if so one 
chooses to abandon all this ground he may do it, and may yet 
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believe that the eternal God hears prayer. Still it would not be 
best for him to deny directly that these or any other similar 


reasonings could possibly have foree. We may break up the- 


picture that lies upon a smooth lake if we will go out with our 
boats upon it; but though our oars can shatter it, it was not the 
less a true reflection of the pure sky and its stars that we saw 
on the still water. Moreover, ifaman can never be content to 
see with one faculty what he cannot handle with another, he 
will shortly know nothing, or nothing assuredly concerning 
these things of God. If the human mind is to employ upon 
them only its powers of understanding in the way of attempted 
separation and comparison of parts, it will find itself not only 
embarrassed in its work, but baffled and utterly confounded in 
the effort to keep even before itself any conception of what those 
matters are which it is endeavoring to analyze and pronounce 
upon. But there is a brighter intelligence which can sometimes 
discern and verify that which it will never undertake to divide, 
or to bring down to itself. Without the use of this faculty there 
would remain for us at last nothing but blank negations in the 
place of each attribute of God. With if we may possibly gain 
some glimpse, satisfactory and true, though most faint and dis- 
tant, of his eternity and freedom. It is nothing then, if only the 
view we had was clear as far as it reached, that questions of 
difficulty may still arise in another order of thinking. 

The fire of a hunter upon a frosty peak of the Alps will melt 
down its snows to the bare and blackened rock. So the most 
glorious eminences of thought rising toward God may be made 
to dissolve and run down in doubt. It is better that they should 
stand. They were lifted up not for the fire heat but for the 
splendors of the infinite heaven. 

sut it may be suspected that some missteppings of reason 
have been made behind these veils of apparently illustrating 
analogy. There shall then be stated shortly and in the plainest 
speech, the substance, as I think, of all that is to be said on this 
positive side as to the power of the eternal God to answer prayer 
And none but the simplest speech can do justice here to that 
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which is to be told of. The eternity of God is one thing in 
which he is God. Whatever it is, it is part of his greatness. 
His eternity is the scope that way of his life. It is a measure of 
what he is able to be and is, in knowing and feeling and doing. 
It does not stand for anything belonging properly to life that 
he is not or that he cannot accomplish, but for what he is and for 
what he can do. Tis life then does not grow rigid because it is 
great. The greatness of it is not poverty. It is not constraint. 
It is power and flexibility and freedom. The é¢ternal life of God 
does not make him less but more fully able to feel and to yield 
to the entreaties of his creatures. If he was not thus eternal, 
times might come when his plans could not fit our necessities. 
Because of his eternity, and because it has in it all of time, there 
can now never be such an occasion. On account of that eternity 
and not in spite of it, the reason and the will of God may be 
and are ynceasingly and unfailingly sensitive to all of moral 
action and of moral character among the creatures that he has 
made. For that same eternity, there has not been and will not 
be a movement of his except in perfect adjustment with every 
movement of every rational being whom he has created, or will 
ever create. 

If anything in these assertions seems too positive,—the ground 
being such,—the main drift of them is yet not to be turned aside. 
They have force also on the post of defence already established. 
It is more hard there for one to show plainly, if he would still 
try to do it, that such a God cannot in his eternity make answer 
to the prayers of men. Soif among these stones there be those too 
heavy for the lift of reason to heave them over on the enemy’s 
lines, they will be lying yet in all their massy weight upon the 
wall of the before and otherwise inaccessible fortress. 


The two orders of objections which have thus been brought 
against the belief that God answers prayer, one from the breadth 
and connectedness of nature and the other from the depth of 
eternity,—-though their true relation is not by these terms 
exactly set forth,—are both alike without power for the over- 
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throw of faith. They do but confirm our trust as they enlarge 
the view we have of the greatness of Him upon whom it is 
fastened. ; , | 

When I look abroad upon the vastness of the material crea- 
tion, when I see the lines of unity that run over all its breadth, 
when I catch from every side the sound of that majestic har- 
mony which is its law, Ido not thence infer the helplessness 
of its author. No more do I leap to such an impotent conclu- 
sion, When with deeper listening I hear the harmonies of dura- 
tion beneath the harmonies of space and know that the mighty 
instrument is but giving forth forever a single song, the key-note 
of all whose melody from eternity to eternity is in the NAME 
or Gop. 

My reason and my faith bid me to follow whither the music 
and the song ascend, to the throne of the King. I can bow down 
and worship and pray, and I hear a voice from the, excellent 
glory saying unto me: Like as a Father pitieth his children so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him. 





AnrticLe II. 
MODERN INFIDELITY AND TIE BIBLE. 


Ir has come to be the fashion in certain quarters to commit 
the absurdity of admitting the existehce of God and denying 
the Bible. The wiseacres of Dundee meet together in solemn 
assembly,* argue questions of science, and uniformly conclude, 
“ therefore the Bible is not true.” Some one digs a hole in the 
ground, finds a bone, says it is human, “ therefore the Bible is 
not true.” — Or, as Cowper says, 


* Reference to such an assembly at Dundee, Scotland, not long since, which arrived at 
astonishing conclusions. 


t Such an instance occurred in California two or three years since. 
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“ Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn 
That he who made it, and revealed its date 


To Moses, was mistaken in its age.” 


Somebody else frantically plunges himself against the walls of 
his limitation, and because he cannot go beyond them, and the 
Bible can, “ therefore thé Bible is not true.” This is what we. 
call jumping logic. . 

It is truly astonishing to see with what agility these philoso- 
phers arrive at conclusions. They clear, at a single bound, 
gulfs between their premises and deductions, which no fair 
reasoning, on any acknowledged legitimate principles, can 
bridge over with a chain of logical conclusions. The antics of 
Theodore Parker and his followers, playing at leap-frog with 
divine truth,—now on this side of it, now on that, now over it, 
now under it, accepting at last only that of it which can be 
‘distorted to augment the Gospel according to Theodore Parker, 
—the grimaces of Hegelians and Neo-Platonists in Germany- 
over revealed truth; the unrational rationalism of Renan and 
Strauss and Colenso, are not logic, but weak platitudes of 
clouded minds. 

‘If there is no supernatural element in the Bible there is 
none anywhere. It is just as impossible for men to produce 
such a book as the Bible as it is for them to create a world. It 
is simply an impossibility. All that men have done in this 
direction is a diluted reproduction of some form of scriptural 
truth or statement. Even infidels cannot argue upon these 
topics without using Biblical ideas. They purloin and then 
deny the truth of that from which they have stolen. They for- 
get that if there is a God it is perfectly possible for him to 
reveal his will in a special manner, and that he probably will 
so reveal it. For the tendency of mind is to express itself, 
There is no irreverence in saying that an infinite mind would 
have an infinite tendency to express itself. Now the Bible is 
evidently an expression of some mind. No unaided human 
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mind, that has uttered its profoundest or most brilliant thoughts, 
has ever left upon record any expression of itself, that, accord- 
ing to any just criticism, bears any comparison with the Bible. 
The Bible lacks evidence of being of merely human origin, 
Men never have produced, and therefore we are justified in 
presuming never can produce, such a book as the Bible. There- 
fore we repeat, if there is no supernatural element in the scrip- 
‘tures, there is none in anything. For if the evidences of it 
are deceptive in the scriptures, the same kind of evidence 
would be deceptive elsewhere. The evidence that the scrip- 
tures are of divine origin, is precisely the same as the evidence 
that anything is of divine origin. Works from the same hand 
bear the same marks of authorship. 

The Bible is of divine origin, for, , 

In the first place, it is true. We admit that this is not a 
positive argument, for many things are true which are not of 
divine origin. But if the Bible is true, and claims to be the, 
“ Word of God,” given by holy men, who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, the just and powerful inference is 
that this claim of the scriptures is right. 

The Bible is true. If it is not, nothing, at least in nature, is 
true. For a large part of all the statements of the Bible, if 
true, can be substantiated independently of the scriptures. The 
world was created. We do not need the declaration of the 
scriptures to prove that. Science, in the hands of Hugh Mil- 
ler, has proved that the Mosaic record of the creation harmo- 
nizes exactly with the geological record, as he found it written 
by the finger of God upon nature’s rocky tablets. Most, if not 
all, the historical statements of the Bible are known to be true. 
There was a deluge; science tells us that. There was a con- 
fusion, of tongues ; our own ears tell us that. Very many his- 
torical statements are substantiated by the records of profane 
history. Many of the denunciations of the scriptures were 
visited upon men exactly as predicted. Cities were destroyed, 
for their ruins are with us, like monuments set up to commem- 
orate the truthfulness of “ God’s Word.” All the doctrines of 
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natural theology, such as the being and attributes of God, 
the fact of sin, eternal punishment, the immortality of the 
soul, can be proved, and have been deduced without the aid of 
the scriptures. Nearly if not quite all the moral precepts of 
the Bible have been held in some form by most men. When- 
ever men have been moral, their standards have been such as 
can be found in the scriptures. The doctrines which were 
first made known to us in the Bible are peculiarly fitted to 
those of natural theology, and because of their fitness are equally 
true; for there can be no fitness between falschood and error. 
The doctrine of the atopement, which was first made known to 
usin the scriptures, is as true as that of sin, or of the immor- 
tality of the soul, or of eternal punishment; or of the being of 
God, which can be proved true aside from any statements of 
the Bible. The atonement conflicts at no point with anything 
we know of God from nature or revelation, nor with any other 
doctrine of which we may derive a knowledge from the same 
source. We say then, if the Bible is not true and credible, 
nothing in the universe is. For the Bible asserts that the world 
was created, with man and beast; that God exists; that men 
sin; that the soul is immortal; that God has a government. 
But the Bible not true. Then the world was not created, 
with man and beast; God does not exist ; men do not sin; the 
soul is not immortal; God has not a government. These de- 
ductions from the assumed premise are not surprising, for some 
philosophers have denied the actual existence of matter. But 
it may be said by those who would not hazard such conclusions, 
these statements and many others are true. Then, we reply, 
tlie whole Bible is. For, in the first place, all the moral pre- 
cepts, and specially revealed doctrines of the Bible, exactly fit 
these admitted facts of the existence of God, and of sin and 
certain others, and are as true as these facts, else they could 
not fit them. That brace belongs in that place m the building, 
for it will fit no other. These denied doctrines belong to the 
Biblical system, for they will fit no other. In the second place, 
as we have said, a fajority of the historical statements of the 
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Bible can be proved true by the concurrent testimony of pro- 
fane historians, and by hieroglyphics upon ancient monuments, 
Now these two classes comprise a large proportion of the state- 
ments and doctrines of the Bible. If so much is true, the whole 
is. This is the way we argue in the common affairs of life; and 
the method is equally legitimate when applied to the scriptures, 
especially as there is in them a harmonious bond of unity. 
And because of this unity, if an} part is false, the whole must 
be. But some parts are not false; then none are. 

To deny the Bible is to deny nature. For the Bible reasserts 
all the teachings of nature, and such additional truths only as 
are harmonious with these teachings.” Therefore, whether we 
begin with natural.or revealed religion to disprove the scrip- 
tures, we in cither case arrive at a flat denial of nature. But 
the teachings of nature afford the light in which infidels pro- 
pose to walk. Then certainly they cannot deny all the doc- 
trines of the Bible, else their light becomes darkness, and they 
deny the ground of their infidelity. But the closest reasoner 
and the sharpest critic can detect no want of harmony between 
any of the doctrines of the Bible. For example, the doctrines 
that cluster around that of the atonement perfectly harmonize 
with those that cluster around that of sin and of divine govern- 
ment. Now the relation between all the doctrines of the Bibli- 
cal system is such that they cannot be separated. They must 
stand or fall together. If, for example, infidelity can disprove 
one of the doctrines that harmoniously cluster around the cross, 
the whole system is proved false. If you break one link the 
chain is broken. If, on the other hand, any doctrine of natu- 
ral theology, as the existence of God, is true, then every other 
doctrine that harmonizes with it is equally true. But there is 
no doctrine that can be proved inharmonious with the doctrine 
of God’s being. Then upon every legitimate principle of reason- 
ing we must agcept the whole Biblical system as true, or reject 
the whole as false. But if we reject the Bible, we reject many 
very important revelations which the light of nature has given 
us. But upon the recognized principle, “ Aulsus in uno, falsus 
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in omnibus,” we shall find infidelity as skeptical about itself as 
about the scriptures. So that the position of infidelity is un- 
tenable. If it is said that the scriptures may make some true 
statements and others be false, we reply, as once before, if the 
statements which we cannot reason about till they are made 
known, are not inconsistent with ‘those which we can reason 
about and do accept, apart from any declarations of the scrip- 
tures, then we are logically bound to accept the former class as 
well as the latter. And if we deny the first class, we must deny 
the second, with which the first is in harmony, and so we must 
deny our own beliefs. The supposition that the Bible is true 
is the only ground upon which we can consistently rest. 

Many interesting and well-known arguments for the truth of 
the scriptures must be mitted. This seems to us convincing. 
We shall see in the progress of our discussion that the scrip- 
tures claim to be of divine origin. We have now found that 
they are true, then they are of divine origin. | 

The Bible is of divine origin, for, 

In the second place, men have never been able to produce 
such a book as the Bible. Men have compiled systems of mor- 
als, but these systems have none of them presented the sym- 
metrical completeness which we find in the Biblical system. In 
every other, some virtue or class of virtues has been pressed as 
of more importance than any other, and thus these systems 
have uniformly gendered some form of vice. This was pre- 
eminently true of ancient systems of philosophy. The funda- 
mental principle of Stoicism is correct. The Bible teaches it in 
many ways: “take no thought for the morrow;” “ sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof; ” “ be content with such things 
as ye have.” But when every other balancing virtue by which 
the Bible seeks to keep this in its proper proportions is excluded, 
this principle of Stoicism becomes a calpable and unnatural in- 
difference that is as productive of vice as its extreme opposite. 
The Bible exalts every virtue in just the proportion that will 
make them balance each other, and exactly fit human nature. 
But neither Epicureanism nor Stoicism are natural. And yet 
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as we find their fundamental principles inculcated in the Bible, 
they are neither opposite to each other nor unnatural. An ex- 
amination of every other religious system will show that they 
are founded upon some virtue or class of virtues, and that 
therefore their foundations are too narrow and uncertain ; while 
the Biblical system embraces all the virtues, and its foundation 
is symmetrical and firm. Every other book as a book of morals 
suffers in comparison with the Bible. Unlike any other book 
of morals, the Bible teaches, in the nicest balancing of all its 
parts, every possible moral relation in which a free agent can 
be placed. Of necessity, the Biblical system is comprehensive, 
yet it never comes in conflict with itself. Its threats and warn- 
ings and entreaties are exactly measurable in intensity by its 
uniform view of sin. The plan of salvation is represented as 
no greater than the fact of sin, which made it necessary. No 
fact or doctrine is magnified out of due proportions ; no fact or 
doetrine conflicts with any other fact or doctrine with which it 
is intimately associated. Given the fact of sin, and a God of 
infinite wisdom and merey, and such an atonement as is re- 
vealed to us in the scriptures does not seem unnatural, although 
it is the mystery of godliness. Not a single doctrine of the 
Bible contradicts any of our legitimate impressions of God, as 
we derive them from his word and works; but as planets 
revolve in their own orbits around their common centre, form- 
ing in their harmonious movement a perfectly balanced solar 
system, that is damaged by no conflict between its parts ; and 
as system after system, in the sublime conceptions of astronomi- 
cal science, revolves at last in magnificent harmony of motion 
around the throne of God; so the doctrines of the Bible, asa 
harmonious and comprehensive system of revealed truth,— 
neither interfering with the province of any other, cach in its 
own sphere moving in concert with every other,—revolve in 
nicest harmony of adjustment and motion around God as the 
centre of all doctrine ; and in this matehless harmony and inhie- 
rent fitness, that men have tried in vain to imitate, they present 
a powerful proof of their divine origin. Hills and peaks may 
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jut up here ayd there in a landscape, but none of them contra- 
dict each other, nor the solid earth in which they all find a 
common foundation. So there may be different doctrines, but 
one system, as distinct and complete in the fundamental unity 
of its parts as the most diversified landscape, all these parts 
bound together by and conforming to the same law of truth, 
and in this unity, the doctrines of the Bible, as no other doc- 
trines do, present a powerful proof of their divine origin. 

The Bible is of divine origin, for, 

In the third place, it meets all the necessities of a special rey- 
elation. Such a revelation was necessary to reveal certain doc- 
trines that could not be made known to men in any other way. 
Nature is silent about the central doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment. On what page of her record, on every one of which God 
is written, is a manger, and a cross, and a bleeding victim, and 
an atonement written ? The possibility of salvation is nowhere 
revealed in any work of creation. Men might discover that 
without an atonement the race would be lost, but that such an 
atonement as is revealed to us in the Bible was even possible, 
was not revealed till this light blazed from Calvary. Human 
reason stops short of an atonement, for it subverts every logical 
deduction from ‘previously given premises. Socrates said that 
it was probable that it was possible for God to make an atone- 
ment. But he had no date by which to hazard even a conjec- 
ture that God probably would make an atonement. We may 
well believe that all intelligent existences not in the secret, were 
duml with amazement, when the stupendous plan of salvation 
was divulged and successfully executed. It is not wonderful 
that there was a new light in the heavens and strange melodies 
filled the air when a mysterious being was laid in a manger. 
An apocalypse of hope was unfolding. . 

Men have had such insatiable longings for a revelation of 
hope, they have been so almost instinctively convinced of the 
necessity of some kind of an atonement, that they have expressed 
their belief by inflicting upon themselves cruel self-sacrifices, 
tortures, penances, in a vain endeavor to satisfy an aroused 
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moral sense, whose condemnations were to then® but the fore- 
shadowings of coming judgment. Yet in all these frantic efforts 
they bave always failed of arriving at even a remote idea of 
such an atonement as would satisfy the normal longings of their 
souls. No hope of salvation dawns upon the race, but over the 
summit of Calvary, in the horizon of revelation. In these heay- 
ens, and in these alone, this ghorious light rides always at its 
full tide of splendor. 

Nature does not reveal, although it says nothing contrary to, 
the peculiar mode of the divine existence,—the unity in trinity. 
Without a revelation men have pressed this true idea into ex- 
treme and revolting forms of polytheism, till the gods of Greece, 
that seat of refinement and philosophy, amounted to thirty 
thousand, and the gods of India have reached the prodigious 
number of three hundred and thirty million. To meet a neces- 
sity of belief they fabricated a system, about which lingered the 
faint shadows of truth, proving that unaided human reason was 
utterly incompetent to discover the mysterious threeness in one- 
ness of the godhead.* 

A revelation was necessary to shed light upon and sconfirm 
the doctrines of natural religion.f The best minds of antiquity 
felt this. They had an impression that the soul is immortal, 
but they did not venture an assertion. When Socrates was 
about to drink the cup of poison, he said, “ I hope I am now 
going to be with good men; though this would not take upon 
me to positively affirm.’ Cicero said of the different opinions 
respecting the immortality of the soul, “ Which of these ig true, 
God only knows.” At another time he said, “ When I read 
arguments for the soul’s immortality, I think Iam convinced ; 


* Platonism was the nearest approximation to this doctrine made by heathen philoso- 
phers. “This speculative -religion regarded the many gods as powers radiating from the 
primal unity as the various emanations of the absolute.”"—//ist. Apost. Ch., p. 152. 

+ Platonism was an effort to spiritualize Meathenism, to awaken earnest longings in the 
mind, and was pervaded by a deep religious tone. It issued in Neo-Platonism, which, 
according to Dr. Schaff, was a return of heathenism upon itself. “ Heathenism, with all 
its wisdom and science, completed its circuit by returning into itself; thus condemning 
itself as a fruitless effort to attain through nature and study what nothing but the conde- 
scending grace of God, in a new creation from above, can give.”"—ZJlist. Apost. Ch., p. 155. 
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put as soon as I lay the book aside, and begin to reason with 
myself, my conviction is gone.” Plato said that it would be 
impossible, or extremly difficult to determine anything clearly 
about the soul’s immortality, unless God in his providence 
should send some other instructor. He said that God alone 
could establish anything certain about the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments. These are the confessions of the best minds 
of antiquity, which were not given to fanciful speculations. They 
felt the necessity of a special revelation. 

The form in which a belief in the soul’s immortality was 
held, confirms this necessity. The Egyptians believed that the 
future life ‘of the righteous began with metamorphosis. Their 
belief in future punishment took on that most revolting of all . 
forms which doomed the soul of man to wander for millions of 
years through metamorphoses of reptile and bestial existence. 
Plato believed that while the pure ascended directly to the 
abode of purity, the impure would be detained in the Acherusian 
lake for a period, and then be remanded to earth to pass through 
various forms of animal existence for three thousand years. 

The perfections of heathen deities,—qualities little better than 
satanie,—the multiplicity of them, show that the race needed 
new light shed upon the doctrine of God’s being to rectify their 
outrageous belicfs.* 

A special revelation was necessary to rectify the morals of 
men. The abominations of idolatry; the unbridled licentious- 
ness or the rigid fatality, or the lying tenets or the erroncous 
notions of sin,} of ancient schools of philosophy ;: the infamous 
liars and profligates who have been among the champions of 
modern infidelity ; the French Revolution, during which the 


* Origen quotes this Platonic passage: “TTuman nature is not competent to seck out 
God and find him in his pure reality, unless the being secking is assisted by the being 
sought.” . 

+ Plato, who, “alone of all the Grecks, reached the vestibule of truth, and stood upon 
its threshold,” taught that moral evil was attributable to 2», and so regarded it as an 
involuntary imperfection, belonging necessarily to the finite. “YAH, in Aristotelian phi- 
losophy, was “matter, as a principle of being,’ and was opposed to vis, the intelligent 
principle. ° 
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leaders of infidelity discarded God and Christ, enthroned the 
goddess of reason in the person of a vile prostitute, and pro- 
ceeded to turn the land into a brothel, and deluge it with blood ; 
all these, and many other similar facts, prove that the light of 
reason is as thick darkness in reforming the morals of men. 
While, on the other hand, a glance at any community where 
the scriptures are revered and obeyed, gives proof of their power 
to correct men’s vices. 

Because the Bible meets all these necessities, and every other 
of a special revelation,—necessities which great men have ac- 
knowledged,—because it acts with such a wholesome and leay- 
ening power upon the morals of men,—a power which no human 
reason or system of morals has been able to exert,—we feel 
justified in the conclusion that it is of divine origin. 

The Bible is of divine origin, for, 

In the fourth place, this is the only supposition upon which 
we can account for many of its phenomena. 

Very many of the writers of the Bible were illiterate men. 
The most beautiful and touching lyrics, to which millions of 
Christian hearts have turned as the fittest expression they could 
find of their own experience, are the productions of a man who 
was called from his flocks in the pastures and on the hillsides of 
Palestine. Yet he opened his mouth, and sublime truths 
dropped therefrom like honey from the honeycomb. He touched 
his lyre, and the hills of his native country reverberated with 
the harmonious strains, and their sweet echoes have come ring- 
ing down the’ centuries. . 

The prophets were many of them of obscure origin. Amos 
was of the shepherds of Tekoah; Elisha was taken from the 
furrow ; his great master was simply “ Elijah the Tishbite ;” of 
Isaiah we only know that he was the son of Amos, nothing 
‘more. Kimchi says of him, “ We know not his race, nor of 
what tribe he was.” Hosea was the son of Beeri, but no history 
tells us who Beeri was. Yet these men soared in lofty flights 
of eloquence, exhibited a cultured imagination, breathed forth 
their sorrowing lamentations in tones of tender, melting pathos, 
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and no man or class of men can be their peers. Moses, of an 
obscure family, a bondman by birth, “slow of speech,’ educated 
at the court of a heathen monarch, became the greatest law- 
giver of the sublimest form of government the world has seen,— 
the Jewish theocracy. Now on what supposition, but that of 
revelation and inspiration, can we account for the sublime the- 
ology that pervades the Old Testament from beginning to end ; 
for that decalogue, which, as a compend of human duty, we 
know not how to augment or diminish ; for the light of a lofty 
theistic faith, shining out from a people of slender culture, 
while the more cultivated nations were sitting in “ moral and 
religious darkness, and under the shadow of death, worshipping 
beasts, reptiles, stones, idealized vices, satanic phantasies?” It 
is wholly extraordinary that men of such slender culture should 
rise in such sublime conceptions, while the best cultivated minds 
were grovelling in darkness of religious thought. This phe- 
nomenon is utterly inexplicable if we set aside the supposition 
of inspiration and revelation. 

There is still another comparison that will help our argument. 
Among a rude and uncultivated people of a similar age, we 
should not look for any permanent literary standards.* Gray 
sweetly sang his “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” and he 
became distinguished. But when rendered imany but its mother 
tongue, this poem parts with its beauty. But the fifty-first 
Psalm is the same rich and full outgushing of a repentant soul 
in any language. No translation ravishes its beauty ; no idiom 
of language impairs its force. It is a precative poem, of equal 
power in all lands, under all circumstances and in all tongues. 
Gray spent a lifetime, and brought to his aid a rich and varied 
culture, and produced only this one chef d’auvre. David, 
with only the culture of a shepherd boy, poured forth his poetic 
thoughts from the gushing fulness of his inspired soul. 

The profoundest utterances of the world’s best metaphysicians 
lose force by translation. But the deeper utterances of the phi- 


7 
* Lhave ventured to bérrow this comparison from Prof. Park, because of its peculiar 
force. 
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losophers of the Bible preserve all their impressive powers in 
every tongue. The thrilling, impetuous eloquence and profound 
logic of Paul, the sublime mysteries of.revelation, the sweet 
promises of the gospel, are still the same in any language. The 
Englishman and American, the German and the Frenchman, the 
Chinaman and the Japanese, and the inhabitants of the isles of 
the sea, the dark men of the South and the light-skinned North- 
man, can each read in their own tongue the wonderful things of 
God, and each derive the same impressions, and are filled with 
the same light. 

The founder of our religion had no reputation for learning 
among his contemporaries, insomuch that they asked with amaze- 
ment whence he had so much knowledge. When he opened 
his lips to speak on one occasion, his hearers sat and wondered 
at the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth. But 
when the spell was off, they asked in contempt, “ Is not this 


Joseph’s son?”’ The highest compliment that was paid to his | 


eloquence was, “ the common people heard him gladly.” He 
gathered about him, as his immediate and most intimate follow- 
ers, a class of unlearned men, from their nets and from the 
lower classes of Jewish society; of whom, as they themselves 
confessed, he said that they were fools, and knew nothing at 
all; and that on@ of them had a devil. These were the men 
whom Christ commissioned to preach, “ saying, the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” In the fulfilment of this mission, Peter 
preached on that day of Pentecost with such amazing power 
that all were astonished, and three thousand were converted. 
Besides this, Christ left the record of his life and teachings to 
be made by four men who certainly do not show great culture. 
Yet these men made these records, from thirty to seventy years 
after the occurrence of the events, with an accuracy and 4 
conciseness that beggars imitation ; for the Holy Spirit brought 
all that Christ had said to their remembrance. (John xiv. 26.) 

Now all these phenomena are utterly inexplicable upon any 
supposition other than that the scriptures arg of divine origin. 
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The Bible is of divine origin, for, 

In the fifth place, its conciseness proves it. 

Conciseness of expression is the gift of cultivated and disci- 
plined minds. Yet, as we have said, the writers of the Bible 
have written a book that in this respect is above imitation. 
Countless volumes have been written about the truths which 
they have so cleasly and so forcibly stated almost epigrammati- 
cally. These men, in the few short books that they have 
written, have provoked more profound thought than any 
other class of authors. Their words are few and terse, and 
often fragmentary ; yet these words have roused the hearts, and 
inspired the noblest purposes and shaped the thoughts of men. 
Bodies of divinity crowd our libraries; yet these many tomes 
contain only what the writers of the Bible have given us. We 
read treatises on theology, and return at last to the Bible to 
know the truth. Men have doled out their learning till com- 
mentaries deluge the world of books; and yet these men are 
their own best expositors. ‘ Except ye repent;”’ “ye must be born 
again;”? can anything be more explicit? Yet utter these phrases, 
and a crowd of thought is started which volumes could notecon- 
tain. Still these men have succinctly set forth the plan of sal- 
vation, and in so lucid a manner that the wayfaring man, though 
never so unlearned, cannot err therein. These men said but 
few words, but they were words that sting, and have disturbed 
the heart of sin and of infidelity for all time, and provoked their 
fiercest assaults. These words are so pungent and so manifestly 
true, that from the dawn of Christianity infidelity has never 
been at ease, but has raved like a wild beast with a barbed 
arrow rankling in its side, and has employed itself in no other 
way than to hurl its harmless shafts against the impregnable 
bulwarks which the writers of the Bible have thrown up in the 
few pregnant words they have briefly and concisely spoken for 
the setting forth, explanation and successful defence of Chiris- 
tianity. Now here is a phenomenon; these men spoke a few 
burning words, and the ages have rung again with the noise of 
conflict over them. This phenomenon cannot be explained 
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upon any ground of culture and discipline. These men had 
neither. The best culture and the most rigid discipline is not 
capable of such condensation. When uninspired mind con- 
denses as the writers of the Bible did, they either eliminate or bury 
their thought. Yet these men, with neither culture nor disci- 
pline, said neither too much nor too little. Compare the books 
of the Apocrypha with those of the Bible; select passages from 
each in which similar sentiments are uttered ; a blind man read- 
ing the parallel passages for the first time, by the tips of his 
fingers, would be conscious of the difference in conciseness of 
expression. 

There is still another phenomenon in this connection that is 
equally inexplicable, except upon the supposition that the Bible 
is of divine origin. Men are always inclined to expatiate upon 
truths which they consider of superior importance. Thistendency 
is peculiarly strong in men who have been suddenly raised from 
obscurity to positions of great responsibility. Now the men who 
were concerned in writing the Bible, especially the gospels, 
recorded the most wonderful events of all history,—events in 
which they bore parts of greater or less prominence. The world 
could not contain the books that might be written about the 
remarkable events that occurred in our Saviour’s time ; yet the 
evangelists recorded these events so briefly, that a book con- 
taining the record can be carried in the pocket, or held in the 
hand, and at the same time so faithfully and so vividly, that 
no one need doubt or misunderstand the history. ‘They did 
not, as we might reasonably expect, indulge in bombastic en- 
largment, as other men, of even better culture, always do in 
similar circumstances. With utmost fidelity to history, they sim- 
ply recorded the facts; quite contrary to the natural tendency, 
they say little of themselves. Other men have written ponder- 
ous volumes on the life of Christ; these men each wrote a life 
of Christ, so brief that each history may be read through at a 
single sitting. 

These men were unknown fishermen, suddenly raised to 
the important position of being the chosen companions of the 
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Saviour of mankind, and of having committed unto them the 
“oracles of God.” In such circumstances, we cannot account 
for this entire absence of enlargement in obscure men sud- 
denly brought into prominent public notice, by having com- . 
mitted to them the grave responsibility of communicating to the 
world the only plan by which men can be saved, except upon 
the ground of inspiration. In the circumstances they must 
have expatiated if they had not been inspired. We say, then, 
that the conciseness of the Bible is a proof of its divine origin. ° ' 
The Bible is of divine origin, for, 
In the sixth place, this has been the opinion of the best judges. 
The best judges are (1), those who are most conversant with 
the scriptures, and have made them the subject of profound 
; investigation ; (2), those men who lived and wrote nearest the 
times of the scriptures; (8), those who have most of the spirit 
which confessedly pervades the Bible. We say the latter, for 
sympathy alone can justly pronounce upon the rightfulness of 
the claims of the Bible to be inspired. One must know by expe- 
rience of its workings in the soul what the Spirit of God is, 
before he can say whether or not the truths of the Bible and 
the Bible itself are the gift of that Spirit. Indeed no man of 
prayer would for a moment think of denying the claims of the 
scripturess; for he detects in them the presence of the same 
spirit by which he is animated. 
The confessions of such judges will indicate their belief. 
The books of the Apocrypha speak of the law of Moses as the 
covenant of the Most High; as a law written by God’s com- 
mand. (Baruch, ii. 28, and various passages in Ecclesiasticus.) 
The creed of Irenxus, and the Nicene creed as completed by 
the council of Constantinople, both hold that the Holy Ghost 
“spake by the prophets.” Philo, a contemporary of Christ, 
held that for the time the prophet is like “an instrument moved 
invisibly by God’s power.” Josephus speaks of the books of 
the Hebrew scriptures as “ divine.” He said that it was im- 
planted in every Jew “ to esteem these books as the ordinances 
of God.” Clement of Rome, a contemporary of Paul, writing 
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about the year 100 A. D., said that the scriptures are “ the 
true sayings of the Holy Ghost.” Thirty-five years later, Jus- 
tin Martyr said that the words of the prophets were not their 
own, but that they were “ from the Divine Logos which moved 
them.’ An hundred years later, Origen said, “ the sacred books 
breathe the fulness of the Spirit.” There is nothing in them 
that “ did not descend from the fulness of the Divine Majesty.” 
Gregory the Great said it was useless to inquire who wrote the 
book of Job, “ since we may surely believe that the Holy Ghost 
was its author.” Theodoret said that it did not matter whether 
David wrote all the Psalms, since they were “ all composed under 
the influence of the Divine Spirit.” All these men fulfil the three 
conditions, and may be reckoned among the best judges relative 
to the claims of the Bible to be of divine origin. They were 
thorough Biblical students ; they lived at or near the times at 
least of the New Testament; they were most of them thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the Bible ; therefore their opinion is 
entitled to weight. ° 

The value of their argument is as follows :—just such testi- 
mony is relied upon as a ground of belief in the writings of 
such men as Homer, Cicero, Plato and Herodotus. We believe 
that such men lived and wrote the books ascribed to them, 
because the best judges have unifornly believed this. Why 
are we not entitled to receive and credit the same kind of tes- 
timony relative to the Bible, especially when the witnesses speak 
not only from ripe knowledge, but also from a deep and rich 
religious experience which enhances knowledge ? 

In addition to this testimony we have that of the writers, of 
the Bible, who always came to the people with a “ thus saith 
the Lord.” It was with no absurdity that they laid claim to 
inspiration. Other men have claimed it; great men used to 
believe that they were inspired, and were the organs of the 
deity. Cicero said, “ No great man was ever without some 
divine impulse.” Homer frequently uses the term dcoxgd203, 
which means, “ foretelling things by a spirit of prophecy ;” 
“prophetic.” Mentes tells Telemachus, (Odyssey, I. 200, 201), 
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“JT utter what the gods suggest to my mind.” Plato says, 
“The poet cannot compose, nor the soothsayer prophecy, unless 
he is inspired by the Deity, and transported, as it were, beyond 
himself. * * * It is not he who speaks, but God who speaks 
through him.” How similar these claims to those of the scrip- 
tures: “ Holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost ;” “God * * * in time past spake unto the fathers by 
the prophets.” It was not an unusual claim, neither was it in 
violence to any laws of mind, when the writers of the Bible 
declared that the Holy Spirit spoke by them; that his word was 
in their tongues; that the spirit of the Lord entered into them ; 
that they taught “ by the revela: on of Jesus Christ ;” that they 
spoke the words which the “ Holy Ghost teacheth;” that the 
things which they uttered were “the commandments of the 
Lord.” They were commissioned to go forth with promises of 
continual dive presence ; of being taught what to say by the 
Holy Ghost ; of having a mouth and a wisdom given to them 
which none of their adversaries should be able to resist. John 
records his commission to write the Revelation several times. 
In the last two instances (xix. 9, and xxi. 5,) the record stands : 
“And he said unto me, These are the true sayings of God.” 
“ And he that sat upon the throne said, Write ; for these words 
are faithful and true.” 

As an eminent member of the American bar once said to the 
writer, such an array of testimony, submitted to a jury of twelve 
honest, intelligent men, would secure an immediate verdict for 
the divine origin of the scriptures. 

The Bible is of divine origin, for, 

In the seventh place, its truths are peculiarly adapted to our 
finer religious emotions. 

The profound truths are ample food for the hungriest intel- 
lect. Its lofty and well-sustained flights of imagination pulse in 
magnificent and pleasing rythm upon the ear of the most imagi- 
native. They are not fitful gleams of fancy, but the steady 
brillianey of profound truth in its lofty flight. The most moral 
man cannot complain of the persistency with which it urges, in 
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symmetrical proportions, every possible virtue, pressing none to 
the extreme of vice. The soul of man needs to be projected 
beyond itself, into a wider and loftier sphere of moral culture ; 
the Bible does it by inculcating those precepts whose tendency 
is to submerge self beneath the all-absorbing interests of the 
kingdom of heaven, requiring supreme love to its monarch; 
and it tends to develop the broadest philanthropy by requiring 
that we always do as we would be done by. 

sy this elasticity of scriptural truth,—an elasticity that can- 
not be fairly stretched into a contradiction,—it adapts itself to 
the varying necessities of men’s temperament. Men are not 
always in the same mood, and cannot always be profitably ad- 
dressed inthe same manner. Some need to have hope inspired 
within them, and the Bible inspires it ; some need to be afraid, 
and the Bible excites fear. Men are too confident; the Bible 
warns them against apostacy, and cautions those who think they 
stand to take heed lest they fall. Men are not confident enough ; 
the Bible inspires confidence by its promises of divine assistance 
and of final and complete victory. 

Because the Bible was designed for men constituted with 
emotions, we frequently find statements, which, interpreted by 
the rules of accurate speech, might involve a radical error, but 
which are really more valuable for purposes of conveying a 
peculiar moral impression than more accurate expressions would 
be; for they are the fearless and unsuspicious march of bold 
and majestic truth, that seizes upon violent forms of speech to 
make its power felt, and to hurl itself at men with all the pro- 
jectile force of intense metaphor. Isaiah knew that men would 
not always be affected by a simple declaration of their corrup- 
tion, and so he borrows a startling metaphor, and affirms that 
they are rotten and not sound. When a tempest of emotion 
sweeps over the soul, and it is oppressed with a sense of guilt, 
it is not satisfied to be told that God is angry with the wicked 
every day, for this expression, though true, is too tame for its 
high state of excitement, and so the scriptures match this neces- 
sity by declaring that the fire of his anger burns before him, 
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and that it is exceedingly tempestuous round about him. All 
this is rendered still more impressive by the declaration that the 
wicked shall tread the wine-press of His fury‘alone. The writers 
of the Bible were too unsuspicious to guard against evil sur- 
mises, and their thoughts were too swift for unimpassioned utter- 
ance, and so they set forth the truth in daring metaphors, and 
fitted their thoughts to the forms of impetuous speech to pour 
the burning truth into the souls of men, rather than by words 
of chilling accuracy, to freeze the truth in lifeless forms. 

In certain states of the soul, when it is oppressed with a 
crushing sense of its sinfulness, forgetful of the blood of Christ, 
which is able to cleanse us from all sin, it cries out in the ex- 
tremity of its distress, “1 was shapen in iniquity and in sin did 
my mother conceive me.” ‘I have gone astray speaking lies 
as soon.as I was born.’ And our Christian poets, scizing upon 
this scriptural method of unqualified and intense expression, 
have framed for the mourner these touching lines of entreaty : 


“ Show pity, Lord, O Lord forgive, 
Let a repenting rebel live.” 


In times of deep depression the soul finds itself drawn to the 
scriptures, because it finds in them the fittest and most natural 
expression of its conflicting emotions. 

In still other and more joyful moments, when the soul is 
ravished with the promises, it cries out from the exuberance of 
its joy, “ Though my sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool ;” 
“my lord is not an hard master, gathering where he has not 
strewed and reaping where he has not sown.” When crushed 
with a sense of its weakness, it cries out, as if ready to yicld in 
despair, “ I cannot, O I cannot repent ;” and the scriptures fitly 
meet this state of emotion, by declaring, without any explanation 
or qualification, “ Ye cannot come unto me;” and when the soul 
suddenly recollects itself and remembers that this inability is 
owing to its own wilfulness, it gives hearty assent to this asser- 
tion of the Bible, varied, without explanation, to fit this new 
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mood, “ Ye will not come unto me.” The truths and state- 
ments of truth in the Bible have a many-sided unity ; they do 
not exhibit themselves always in the same form, straight and 
sharp, but they have a full and an easy and a various play, so 
that the Bible*turns none away with a stone for bread, who 
come to it in tears asking for spiritual food. It adapts itself to © 
every attitude of religious emotion in which a soul can be. It 
touches men at every point of experience at which they need 
to be touched. 

Now the Bible is the only book that is clastic enough in the 
application of its truth to meet all the varieties of emotion to 
which moral beings are subjected, and so to meet them as always 
to permanently lodge an important spiritual truth in the 
soul, without contradicting or impairing or dislodging any other. 
Books which men fabricate may lodge one truth in the heart, 
but they weaken if they do not nullify its force by impairing or 
dislodging every other. This adaptability of the Bible to the 
emotional natures of men—an adaptability in which it stands 
alone—can be accounted for on no grounds other than that it is 
the gift of Him who knew what was in man, and needed not 
that any should tell Him. 

These arguments are a sufficient ground of belief for the 
faith of the Christian church. Indeed this faith waits not for 
the demonstration of reason. It is itself the unanswerable argu- 
ment of spiritual sympathy and Christian experience. Its con- 
victions are the certain knowledge that arises from obedience. 
(John vii. 17.) One great error is that men go from skepti- 
cism, with skeptical prejudices, to the Bible, rather than from 
the Bible, with prejudices in its favor, to investigate the grounds 
of skepticism. The only legitimate method is to start from the 
high ground of truth to investigate it for its own sake. 

. It is provided that the obedient soul alone shall know whether 
the doctrines are of God. (John vii. 17.) Therefore the reason- 
ings of infidelity do not proceed upon admissible premises. If 
it would prove that the doctrines of the Bible are not of God, 
it must try the appointed tests. But infidelity has not learned 
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by obedience whether or not the doctrines are of God. It 
reasons about matters of which it has no legitimate knowledge 
nor experience. It does not know whereof it affirms; it has no 
right to affirm that the Bible is not of divine origin ; for it.has 
not tried the precepts of the Bible to see if they are godlike, 
and so it has no logical business to deny. The conclusions of 
infidelity are illogical, and the deductions of ignorance ; they 
are not admissible, and would not be admitted as valid in any 
other case. . 

If infidelity could accomplish its ends, it would dry up the 
fountains of eternal life within us, extinguish the light of hope 
and faith in every soul, afid envelope the race in a night of un- 
belief which would never be succeeded by a dawning. Llappily 
there is a faith which the arguments of infidelity can no more 
shake than can the morning breezes the solid foundations of the 
mountains. It has grown with the growth, and strengthened 
with the strength of many souls. Their whole experience has 
been a prolonged and reiterated proof of the divinity and excel- 
lence of the scriptures. The rootlets of their faith are entwined 
with every fibre of their beings. To dislodge it would be to 
crush their souls out of existence. 

One of the beautiful proofs of the divinity of the scriptures 
is that they require faith, and so develop one of the richest and 
most valuable graces. Among the Alps, the sweetest pastures 
of richest verdure often lie just at the foot of impassable crags 
and cliffs, whose sublimity is lost in itself. So in the holy scrip- 
tures, faith may roam and graze at will where the sweetest pas- 
tures of divine truth grow, often under the shadows of the crags 
and cliffs of the inaccessible mysteries in which are the hidings 
of the divine will,—holy words that veil instead of reveal 
their thought. With the Bible as our guide, leading us to the 
fields in which hidden treasures lie concealed, having neither 
added to nor taken from the divine record, but having accepted 
the whole in confident belief as our rule of faith and practice, 
we may go up to our coronation with the glad pwan of tri- 
umph bursting from our enraptured souls, “ I know whom and 
what I have believed.” 
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ARTICLE III. 
RECENT CATHOLIC TRACTS. 


‘¢ Tne Catholic Publication Society ”’ have recently issued a 
series of tracts for the avowed purpose of undermining Protes- 
tantism and extending the sphere of the Catholic Church. 
These tracts have one positive merit—they are interesting. 
Christian people, who have despaired of reaching the multitude 
because of the prevalent indifference to tracts, thay here learn 
a lesson. We have had tracts by the bushel, but they were 
dull. These tracts are not dull. Tract distributors have won- 
dered why the people did not care to receive Gospel truth in a 
tract. The reason too often, was, that the tract was extremely 
uninteresting. This effort of Romanism teaches us that the 
tract may be a powerful agency in the dissemination of truth. 


Let this secret be fully understood ; let the tract societies refuse 


to publish stupid efforts, however well-intentioned, and we may 
yet see the mass of the people, now almost wholly untaught, 
profiting by the perusal of interesting, truthful and earnest 
tracts. Interesting and earnest, we should be glad to add that 
these tracts are truthful ; but we cannot. . They represent Prot- 
estants as saying, “ It matters little what we believe, provided 
we be faithful, doing our duty to our fellow-men.” That indi- 
viduals, classed as Protestants, may have expressed such senti- 
ments we do not deny, but that it is or ever was the doctrine 
of Protestantism is too absurd to neéd refutation. The central 
truth of the Reformation, as all admit, was justification by 
faith; how then could the Reformers, or their followers, hold 
the view quoted above? Protestants everywhere hold that it 
does make a vast difference whether one believes that the priest 
can forgive sin or that “God alone can forgive sins.” Luke 
v. 21. 
They represent as certain what they cannot prove. “ Our 
Lord Jesus Christ did constitute St. Peter and his successors 
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his vicars on earth; St. Peter did establish an order of succes- 
sion to this vicariate in the line of succession to the Roman 
episcopate.” And one of their imaginary converts says, “ I am 
convinced that Christ gave the primacy to St. Peter, that St. 
Peter was the first bishop of Rome, and that the bishops of 
Rome have always had the primacy as successors to the see of 
St. Peter.” Well might the instructor inquire as in the tract, 
“ Well, then, my good friend, what more do you want?” Truly 
one ought not to want anything more. After having studied 
“the matter for five months and examined ecclesiastical history 
carefully long before this,’ to come to such a conclusion indi- 
cates an unusual ability to ignore the plainest of truths. “The 
truth is,’ says Barrow, in his unanswerable treatise, “ that it 
cannot anywise be assured that St. Peter was bishop of Rome, 
and may with great reason be denied.” The bishops of Rome 
never pretended a claim to the primacy till centuries after St. 
Peter. 

The bishops of Rome, Antioch, Alexandria and Constantino- 
ple were all of equal power, each being elected in the most 
democratic way—by the clergy or people. Naturally, the me- 
tropolitan bishops came to be considered of more consequence, 
but it was owing wholly to the fact that they were metropolitan, 
bishops. Hence we find four of these metropolitans ranked 
higher than the other bishops. These four, however, those of 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch and Constantinople, were involved 
in some difficulty as to which should have the pre-eminence. 
The synod of Constantinople decreed in 881 that the bishop of 
that city should take rank next after the bishop of Rome, and 
the council of Chalcedon, held seventy years later, confirmed 
this decision, because say they, “To: the throne of ancient 
Rome, because that was the royal city, the Fathers reasonably 
conferred the privileges.” But why grant supremacy to Rome 
because of its secular power, when St. Peter had made the 
bishop of that city hig successor? Evidently because the 
Fathers knew nothing of such claims, or regarded it as of no 
account, 
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Here we see the beginning of the supremacy of the seven- 
hilled city. As yet the power of the bishop is wholly spiritual. 
Nay, more. He does not even congregate synods. It was the 
universal custom for the emperor to call councils, sometimes 
on application by the bishop and often without regard to him 
and not unfrequently refusing to call a synod when petitioned 
to do so by the bishop. During the first six centuries the 
emperors, and not the bishops, called the synods. 

But we must return to our tracts. In a conversation between 
a Catholic missionary and a Protestant lawyer, we have the 
following. Lawy.—* No one acquainted with history will re- 
fuse to admit that the Catholic Church was the first church. 
You forget, however, that she fell away into error, superstition 
and idolatry.” Miss.—“ Did she, indeed! do tell where, and 
in what, and when that happened.” Lawy.—“ Well it is not 
quite settled, but some say that it happened in the days of the 
Apostles ; others say that it happened in the second or third 
century ; others again place this apostasy in the fourth or fifth 
century ; but the greater bulk of us Protestants believe that the 
Catholic Church became utterly corrupt about the sixteenth 
century, and then broke forth the glorious light of the Refor- 
mation, which gave to the world a purified Gospel.” 

Now we grant the right of our Catholic friends to hold such 
opinions as they please. If they choose to be logically consis- 
tent, and thus deny the commonest historical facts, they of 
course can do so. For, admit the historical fact, and where is 
infallibility ? But we do object to their misrepresenting us. 
Protestants do not hold that the Church fell away into “ error, 
superstition and idolatry’ in the days of the Apostles, nor in 
the second or third century, nor in the fourth or fifth century. 
Neither do Protestants hold that the Church “ became utterly 
corrupt about the sixteenth century.” What Protestants do 
hold is that the love of power was and is the great bane of the 
Church. Not that the Catholic Churcy became at once what it 
was in Luther’s time or what it is to-day. Step by step, during 
the long centuries of the middle ages, the Romish Church 
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schemed and sfrove, till in the sixteenth century, instead of the 
simple faith and republican simplicity of the Church of the 
Fathers, could be seen the immense hicrarchy of popery. To 
us, in the broad daylight of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, it may sometimes scem almost incredible that such a 
stupendous change could have been wrought. Let us recur to 
the facts. 

We have seen how, by the middle of the fifth century, the 
bishop of Rome held the first place among bishops in conse- 
quence of Rome being the “ royal city.” That great capital of 
the world had been dismembered for more than a century. The 
palmy days of the consular city had departed. Order had given 
place to disorder, government to anarchy and honorable rivalry 
to the swiftest rider and strongest arm. The old civilization 
was gone. Instead of the stately tread of the Roman soldier, 
the land of the Caesars witnessed the inroad of Goths, Vandals 
and Burgundians. Everywhere was pillage, slaughter and des- 
dlation. Germany was not then the land of literature and spec- 
ulation, but the abode of strong, ignorant men, cager for devas- 
tation, and skilled in destruction. What wonder that the 
remaining learning of Italy was soon lost sight of, amid the 
tumult and disorder. “ The twilight of the Dark Ages, already 
perceptible, thickened continually, and foreshadowed the dense 
gloom which ensued.” 

How favorable a time for ambitious prelates to exert their 
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power! Now the bishops of Rome interfere between kin 
people. Now they espouse this cause now that, according as tlic 
assisted party would further the interests of the Church. And 
a great help the bishop in those days could be. The mission of 
the Church had been wholly spiritual. Naturally, and by right, 
it had gained an important place in the affections and fears of a 
great people. The Romish power had but to indicate on which 
side it stood, and hundreds of zealots would desert the oppos- 
ing side. What wonder that ambitious men should forget that 
their mission was not temporal but spiritual. Boniface crowns 
the son of Charles Martel, and is rewarded with a portion of 
VOL, VIII.—NO. XLIV. 43 
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the coast on the Adriatic, from Ravenna southwWard. Tere we 
find the beginning of the temporal power of the pope, about 
750. What visions of power now dawn on the mind! Accord- 
ingly we find from this till the time of Hildebrand frequent 
opinions from Rome that the spirttual is and ought to be above 
the temporal. Opinions thus frequently expressed must, ere 
long, come to produce action. Finally the right man and the 
right time are at hand. From 1075 to 1085 the pontifical chair 
is held by Hildebrand, otherwise known as Gregory VII. He 
is represented, by nearly all accounts, to have been a man of 
resolute purpose, great ambition and impetuous temper. He 
introduced an innovation in the choice of the pope by transfer- 
ring the election from the people to the newly-elected college of 
cardinals. The nobles of Saxony had taken up arms against 
Henry 1V. of Germany. A destructive war followed in which 
the Saxons were beaten. They invoked the assistance of Greg- 
ory. He summoned Henry before him. Henry answered by a 
council of the Church assembled at Worms, defying the pope. 
Gregory in turn deposed Henry and excommunicated his adhe- 
rents. The king soon found himself the weaker party, and 
hastened across the Alps to ask pardon of the pope. In Janu- 
ary of a severe winter, he was required to stand three days, 
with naked feet, in the ante-room of the castle, before he could 
be permitted to kiss the pope’s foot. This was more than a 
German king could then endure. The pope had taken an un- 
fortunate position and lost friends. The king continued the ° 
war, marched over the Alps, and took Rome. Gregory died 
and the Italians elected another pope. 

From this time onward the interference of the popes with 
temporal rwers is too well known. The power of the papacy 
culminated in Boniface VIII., who did not hesitate to declare 
(we quote from Barrow) that it was of “ necessity to salvation 
for every creature to be subject to the Roman pontiff.’ In- 
volved in a quarrel with Philip of France, he denounced all as 
heretics who denied the pope’s supremacy in things temporal as 
well as spiritual. Boniface was imprisoned by the French and 
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though afterward released; his chagrin was so great as to cause 
his death. The excommunication was withdrawn and, for 
seventy years following, the popes took up their residence at 
Avignon in France. 

We dislike to allude to these. well-known historical truths, 
but it is rendered imperative by the representations that, till the 
days of Luther, “ Christianity ” i. e. the Romish church, “ was 
a peaceful and smiling plain!’’ An additional reason is, our full 
assent to the language of a living Christian scholar and divine, 
that “ the Romish claim of essential invariability, to say noth- 
ing of infallibility, stands in nothing under the sun except in 
the presumption that Christian men will never read, and Chris- 
tian children never be taught the history of the church.” 

We have given one answer to the question as to “ how, when 
and where ”’ the Church became corrupt. We have denied that 
Protestants hold the views attributed to them. Is it asked what 
more Protestants hold as to “how, when, and where” the 
Church became corrupt? Protestants hold that the Church be- 
came corrupt by the usurpation of temporal power, culminating 
in the person of Boniface VIIL., about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century ; by the doctrine that the sacramental bread 
and wine are changed into the real body and blood of Christ, a 
doctrine not of the Fathers and first given by the Lateran con- 
fession in 1215; by requiring, in the thirteenth century, the 
celibacy of the clergy, and withholding the cup from the laity ; 
by conferring on the pope a character almost divine in assuming 
that he occupied the place of Christ in the mystical body of the 
Church, which embraced heaven and earth, the dead and the 
living; by denying to the laity the privilege of reading the 
scriptures in the vulgar tongue, contrary to the teaching of the 
Fathers ; and by the sale of indulgences, notoriously a scheme 
of the latter part of the middle ages, to raise money for the 
Church. ' 

“The just shall live by faith” is the cardinal doctrine of 
Protestants. It is the rock of offence to the Romish Church. 
Well has Froude said “It was this truth which, quickening in 
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Luther’s mind, gave Europe its new life. It was the flame 
which, beginning with a small spark} kindled the hearth fires in 
every German household. It expressed what was and is and 
must be, in one language or another, till the end of time, the 
conviction of every gencrous-minded man.” It is so firmly 
fixed in the Protestant mind that we are in danger of forgetting 
that the history of the Romish Church for the last three hun- 
dred years is one continued anathema against it. “There 
hinged the controversy of ages.” True to the spirit of Roman- 
ism, the tracts under consideration teach us that it is a fatal 
delusion, and that there is no hope out of the Catholic Church. 

They reiterate as strongly as ever the necessity of submitting 
one’s individual judgment to the Church, and the immeasurable 
peril of trusting to the word of God. They renew the old doc- 
trine that the child when baptized is as much a child of God, 
and member of his Church as any one. They scout the neces- 
sity of conversion, and instead of counselling prostration at the 
fect of Jesus, they command an entire, obedience to one whom 
they style Christ’s vicar on earth. They magnify the agency of 
faithful obedience to the Church, and ignore the inborn convic- 
tion of every man to go alone to God and unburden his weary 
soul. It is the old story, the substitution of a visible earthly 
power for him that spake as never man spake. In the beautiful 
language of another, Romanism “ throws too much over from 
the sphere of love to that of law. It rebuilds Sinai at the font, 
at the chancel rail, at the altar, at the confessional, at the bed- 
side of the dying; nay it steals over beyond the mysterious 
valley and builds it on the other side, in sacrifices for the dead. 
Nay, it comes in everywhere, with commands which are not 
Christ’s, and says, ‘Do these and ye shall not die; do them 
not and—anathema.’ Its lips are not sweet with the glad 
tidings of grace. It walks with the manners of a proud domin- 
ion and a plausible patronag¢; but not as the lowly follower of 
Iiim whose every step from Nazareth tended to Calvary. By a 
singular retributive fatality, its sin is just the sin of that apos- 
tle whose name it superstitiously adores ; it trusts itself and not 
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? 
the Saviour ; it will walk the waters alone ; it says of the humil- 
iating doctrine of the Cross, ‘ Far be it from thee.’ It comes 
between the penitent disciple and the glorious face of the Lord 
which might change us into the same image, from glory to glory. 
It thinks to give us the Lord’s body—but takes Him away, and 
we know not where it has laid Him.” * 

We must pass by some points in these tracts which we would 
be glad to notice. Some that would require an extended arti- 
cle, we do not consider partly from want of room and _ partly 
because they are already being discussed by others, fully and 
ably. We pass by the,argument of tract No. 14, p. 7, where 
Protestants are asked to prove a negative, content with the asser- 
tion of the tract that the Dible says nothing about the power 
of the apostle’s successors to forgive and retain sins.” The 
Romish Church claims such power. Protestants deny it to them. 
The merest tyro could tell our friends where rests the burden 
of proof, 

We omit also any notice of that flimsy and worse than pucrile 
argument, that since the Romish Church claims to be infallible, 
and no otherchurch does so claim, therefore the Romish Church 
is infallible; and the almost identical remark that as the Catho- 
lic knows he is right, while the Protestant does not claim such 
knowledge, therefore the Catholic must be right. 

One thing has pained us while preparing this article. We had 
hoped that what we often hear asserted, was true, that the Cath- 
‘olic Church was growing less intolerant. We hoped there was 
foundation for the prophecy lately proclaimed, that “ no one will 
care to inquire in 1945 whether it is this all-conquering America 
which has become Catholicized or the ancient church which has 
become Americanized.” (Atlantic Monthly, May, 1868.) We 
have found no evidence of willingness on the part of the Church 
to abate any of its severity. We cannot even share the exulta- 
tion of Froude. “ Imagine, if you can, a person being now put 
to death for a speculative theological opinion! You feel, at 
once, that, in the most bigoted country in the world, such a 
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thing has become impossible.” What Catholic admits for a 
moment any change in the sentiment of the Church? No pope, 
nor council, nor bishop has ever confirmed or acknowledged it 
to be true; and the admission of any individual or any number 
of individuals is not to be received as evidence unless delivered 
ex cathedra and authenticated by the seal of the fisherman’s 
ring. (N. A. Review, Jan., 1856.) A high authority in the 
church, Rev. J. Milner, D. D. says, that “a Catholic child who 
is grounded in his s’ort*but comprehensive catechism so called, 
knows more of the revealed word of God than a Methodist 
preacher docs, who has read the whole Bible ten times over.” 
And we have before us a publication of the “ Catholic Publication 
Society,” bearing the date of 1868, which thinks that “ how- 
ever ignorant these Italian people may be whom you see kneel- 
ing before an image or a picture of the Madonna, they know 
more of the doctrines of the Gospel, more of God, and of man’s 
duties and relations to him, more of his proper worship, than 
the most enlightened non-Catholic community that exists or 
ever existed.” We learn also from the catechism of the council 
of Trent, that as the Romish Church “cannot err in faith or 
morals that all other societies, arrogating to themselves the 
name of Church, because guided by the spirit of darkness, are 
sunk in the most pernicious errors both doctrinal and moral.” 
What wonder that Romish adherents are not conscience-stricken 
by the fearful massacres of the past; by the infamous deeds 


of the Jesuits, whose very name has become a synonym for” 


treachery and deceit ; nor by the dark and silent horrors of the 
Inquisition. 

Add to this the fact that there is no crime so great or sin so deep 
and malignant but Rome can pronounce full pardon, and what 
more is needed to commit men to the most revolting deeds. 
The authority above quoted assures us, “ Nor is the exercise of 
this power” (forgiveness of sin) “ restricted to particular sins, 
for no crime, however heinous, can be committed which the 
Church is not able to forgive.” The power of the papacy is 
indeed controlled by thé spirit of the age, but mainly where it 
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is not politic for the Church to renew its anathemas and thunders. 
Just now the papacy is, politically, at least, in no enviable con- 
dition. Almost surrounded by the best blood of Protestantism 
in the governments of Northern Europe, and at the same time 
morbidly sensitive to any allusion to the Catholic countries of 
to-day, such as Mexico, Spain, and especially Italy, where the 
best fruits of the Church are seen, the Romish hierarchy is pre- 
paring for a vigorous assault on the virgin soil of America. 





ArTICLE IY. 
THE ARABIAN DESERT.—Parrt IIL 


From Mount Sinai to the southern borders of Palestine, the 
country is arid in the extreme, the surface consisting of hard 
sand and rocky formations, almost destitute of vegetation. The 
Bedawin Arabs rove up and down the Wadies, secking support 
for their camels and flocks on the scanty shrubbery that springs 
up in the rainy season and by the saline fountains. To such ‘as 
have never seen the desert, it is difficult to convey an idea of 
the utter desolation that prevails, and it seems a marvel that 
human beings should be willing, or able to live here, at all. If 
the desolate grandeur of the White Mountain Notch, without 
its cascades, tufts of grass or blue bells, could be extended in- 
definitely and made to cover hill and valley, peak and plain, so 
that in one’s journeying, week after week, the dreary view 
should reach on every side to the horizon, that would be the 
aspect of the Arabian desert. In rare localities indeed, a few 
acacias and palm trees appear, and feathery turfa shrubs often 
chequer the dry water-courses, but from Suez to Sinai, across 
to Gaza and the Dead Sea and thence sweeping down, east and 
south, past Mecca and the Persian Gulf, the desolation, like an 
ocean waste, everywhere prevails. 
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The inhabitants live at the farthest possible remove from 
the modes of Western life. Without fixed abodes, they dwell 
in goat’s-hair tents, and in their habits and customs are simple 
and free. If the Fellahs of Egypt, as some aver, originally 
came forth from the Nile mud, the Bedawin would seem 
to have sprang from the yellow sand. They are of a sun- 
burnt, hazel color, and active and noisy as the wind; naturally 
intelligent yet destitute of literature as the country is of ver- 
dure, and, like the mountain ranges and rocky cliffs, endowed 
with immovable traits and instinct with fires capahle of sublime 
manifestation. On entering the country, it is impossible to for- 
get the words of thirty or forty centuries ago, respecting their 
great ancestor: He will be a wild man: his hand will be 
against every man, and every man’s hand against him.’ Nor 
can one forget the Mohammedan impulse, divine and human, 
that twelve centuries ago was here communicated to the world, 
the unspent force of which is mighty to this day. 

Four thousand years have wrought out rare results in this 
desert. The Bedawin Arabs present a singular mixture of 
rapacity and gencrosity. With the one marked virtue of hos- 
pitality, they are a race of robbers. It would seem that the old 
quarrel between Sarah and Hagar, perpetuated from generation 
to generation, is yet alive, and that Ishmael’s children are to-day 
blindly seeking reparation for wrongs ‘suffered by their ancient 
mother, on the soil where she experienced them. If this is so, 
how eminently worthy Abraham’s beautiful wife as an actor on 
human society to stand in the line of apostolical succession from 
the first peerless mother! 

The Bedawin regard as enemies all who do not belong to their 
- tribe, or who are not in treaty with them; and to fight and 
plunder such is not only a general practice, but a universal sen- 
timent and passion. Probably it would be impossible for Franks 
to cross the Arabian desert at all, without first coming into 
friendly correspondence with the sheikhs, as lords of the soil. 
Their fortune, at least, on making the attempt, would closely 
resemble his, who “ went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and 
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fell among thieves, who stripped him of his raiment, wounded : 
him, and departed, leaving him half dead.” The Bedawin exe- 
, ute this process now, as they did eighteen hundred years ago, 
not only on that very road to Jericho, but everywhere from the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea to the borders of Egypt. The epi- 
thet “ thieves,” applied by our Lord, was pronounced, of course, 
from the gospel stand-point, and not from the Arab’s. The 
Bedawin hold it a point of honor to make thorough work in 
their robberies. To yield to entreaty, or from a sentiment of 
pity to spare a miserable victim, would be a weakness not to be 
entertained fora moment. Yet, so sharply defined aid power- 
ful is custom among them, that if a traveller, ordinarily deemed 
fit only for assault and plunder, should once enter an Arab’s 
tent and throw himself on his hospitality, he would be treated, 
not as an enemy, but as a guest; his person would be held 
sacred, his life and property would be protected, and all that 
the tent could afford for his comfort, eagerly placed at his dis- 
posal: and, after hospitality had been received, any offer of 
renumeration therefor would be deemed an offence. 

Our first sight of the Bedawin, on their own soil, was at the 
Gulf of Suez. Having crossed that arm of the Red Sea,—sev- 
eral feet vertically above the level on which the Israelites made 
the passage, when pursued by Pharaoh,—and having landed on 
the eastern shore, we saw at a little distance a group of camels, 
some loaded, others with empty saddles, attended by numerous 
active and voluble persons, awaiting our arrival. This was our 





caravan. The Arabs were dressed in cotton gowns with large 
sleeves drawn tight at the edges, some of them in light drawers, 
and some sans culoltes, witha belt around the waist, a sheathed 
knife and pistol hanging from it, and on the head a close fitting 
cap, surmounted with a large handkerchief, bound around with 
a camel’s-hatr cord. Their breasts were open and their feet 
bare. Occasionally there appeared, over all, a kind of loose 
cloak of striped wool, called an “abba.” Add to this, a gun 
with an immensely long barrel, or a lance still longer, and you 
have the Bedawy of the desert. Our dragoman, Joseph Mousali, 
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an intelligent, energetic Arab of Beyrout, and ‘trustworthy, as 
Arabs go, had procured these men and camels from the sheikhs, 
through whose territory we were to pass. They had come from 
Cairo, around the head of the seain three days, while we had 
made the passage to Suez, by rail on the India transit route in 
about five hours and were now ready to take us into the desert. 

Some Bible readings and views of the locality had detained 
me at the shore. When I came up, the members of the party 
were all mounted on their camels in picturesque oriental fashion, 
apparently proud of their position. And well they might be proud ; 
for travellers could hardly be more thoroughly furnished for the 
desert, their linen hats were surmounted with the gay Arab 
kufiyeh, and for all the world’ they seemed about as good Bed- 
awin as the rest. When my camel was brought, I found him 
an intelligent, noble-looking animal with a saddle, some seven 
or cight feet from the ground, to which I was destined to ascend. 
At a sort of chuckling sound uttered by Joseph, down he came, 
first on his fore knees, then on his haunches, and then there fol- 
lowed a general settling motion of the body at large, and he lay 
along, in full length, on his belly, on the ground. The saddle 
was now at about the height of an ordinary horse’s back. Put- 
ting foot in the stirrup, I was directly astride the great animal ; 
when, suddenly reversing the process of descent, he rose with 
a jerk, first in the rear, bringing affairs to an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, so that one must hold on by the horns of the 
saddle, or else fare worse ; but before there was time to con- 
sider of this, up he came in front also, and so, speedily attaining 
his full altitude, things were horizontalized and rendered satis- 
factory. Shortly after, in along straggling line, we were trav- 
elling on the desert. 

Our littJe.caravan was composed of about twenty camels and 
as many riders and attendants; the larger part of the animals 
being employed in conveying the accessories of desert travel— 
tents, provisions, cooking apparatus, beds, and even water from 
the Nile. These having gone on in advance, after a ride of a 
couple of hours, the tents appeared, marked against the southern 
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sky, and soon we were welcomed into camp at the Wells of 
Moses. Our tents were new and large, inclosing an area of 
forty-two fect circumference, and high enough for one to stand 
erect everywhere within, while the Saracenic decorations, 
extended to a central point high aloft. The rugs from our 
camels were spread down upon the sandy floor, and three iron 
bedsteads unfolded in each tent, and placed around the outer 
edge, a table occupying the centre. The beds were arranged 
with all the completeness of home, our baggage personal was 
brought in, ablutions were accomplished, and we were ready for 
dinner, the great meal of the day. The cook’s tent was pitched 
so as to form a triangle with ours, and from a staff in the space 
between, the American flag floated on the breeze, our fond 
delight, and the wgis of our safety in every land. In a wider 
sweep around the encampment, the camels lay with faces turned 
inward, munching their provender, and groups of Bedawin were 
clustered around their little fires, giving themselves up to story 
and song. 

In about an hour after our arrival, dinner came on. But who 
shall attempt to describe these repasts? Noctes ambrosiana, 
they were indeed, albeit without the wine and carousal. Such 
soups, did one ever taste before? prepared far away indeed in 
Old England, but to be duly appreciated, necessary to be par- 
taken of in-the desert. Such fowl also ; such preserved meats 
from Cairo; such mutton from the flocks of the desert, in lineal 
descent, without doubt, from those of Jethro; such fruits and 
oranges, Messina,-with open hand, sending them after us, till 
Gaza and Jaffa opened their abundance in front. And then the. 
tea; “ one cup more, to keep Mr. T. company,” and solto voce, 
“for other reasons.” Hardly anything pertaining to the grand 
tour fills one with greater despair than the attempt to reproduce 
these entertainments closing up the day. Six poor bodies, 
spent with the everlasting pivot motion of the camel’s back, 
dragging themselves off the patient beast, yet scarecly able to 
move. In due time, ereeping to the table, the blessing asked 


and all waiting for soup. Observe them. There are two clergy- : 
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men, vis-a-vis, at the opposite ends of the table; on the left 
side, two manufacturers of excellent name and quality, and on 
the right, other two young men of fine capabilities and promis- 
ing future. The tent door is put aside and a nut-brown hand 
extends the filled plates: “’Tis superb.” “ Was there ever such 
a cook as Hamed?” “ Was there ever so noble a dragoman as 


’ 


Joseph *” Those experiences suggest the doubt whether the 
temptation of poor Esau when exposed to the flavor of Jacob's 
pottage will ever be appreciated by occidentals, unless they come 
to the Arabian desert. “ Give me soup orI die; what is my 
birth-right, what is my life, compared with the pottage? ” 
Whatever our opinion of that transaction, we can now at least 
fully understand it. Hour after hour passed away at the table. 
The incidents of the day were discussed, thoughts were sent far 
off to that distant world where our friends are, and where we 
ouce were, journals were written up, social prayer to the great 
Protector of all, a single sleep, and lo! morning had come ; we 
were strong again and ready for another day. 

The first sounds that met the ear on awaking were ordinarily 
the last we had heard at night, that of the camels eating their 
provender. The Bedawin, who slept in the open air, were carly 
astir. As soon as we were packed and ready for the journey 
breakfast came on. While we were yet at the table, the tents 
were struck and the camels reloaded, the sides of the tent 
about us were taken away, and in looking for our little village, 
it was quite dissolved, and we were sitting under a canvas awn- 
ing, closing our meal, on the limitless desert. 

Our usual time of starting in the morning was about eight 
o'clock, though we varied from this, according to the length of 
the day’s journey before us. The rate of progress was about 
two and a half or three miles per hour. The animals were 
ready for us to mount soon after breakfast, that we might be 
on the road betimes. The baggage camels, taking up the 
goods, followed shortly after, passing us, however, during 
lunch at noon, so as to arrive on the camping ground for the 
night, sometime in advance of us. It was interesting just before 
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starting, to sit on the camel and witness the grotesque and ani- 
mated scene, the ground strewed over with camp equipage, mat- 
tresses, chests, valises, cooking utensils, panniers, hen coops, water 
casks, &c., &c.; the young camels among the older, complaining 
with a wilful, pettish voice, because they had to be loaded, refus- 
ing to lic down, jumping up when half loaded, and making off ; 
the fiery and vociferous Bedawin, asseverating that the share of 
the load assigned is too great for their animals, and that it will 
destroy them, though each had agreed to carry a greater load ; 
the energetic dragoman and the Nubian cook, -true as steel, 
plunging into the thick of the mélée, shaking this man and 
that, and, though never using their weapons, bringing order out 
of confusion and arranging that the train should go on. The 
caravan once started, all went on well till the next morning. 

In making the passage of the desert, there is said to be dan- 
ger if one stray away any considerable distance from the eara- 
van or the encampment. On the evening of the second day 
from Suez, we had come into camp, at about six o’clock, P. M. 
A companion and I wandered away towards the Red Sea, pro- 
posing to visit the shore, and perhaps bathe, before retiring to 
rest. When we had walked two or three miles, the sea appeared 
to be as far distant. as when we started, and we concluded to pur- 
sue no longer an object that retired as fast as we approached, and 
began to return; but on our way back, we saw that there was a 
great commotion in the camp. There were rapid movements of 
lights, now flashing brightly, and now disappearing, a confused 
firing of guns arose, and there was every indication of trouble. 
We did not know but hostile Bedawtn had assailed our cucamp- 
ment. We fired our revolvers into the air and hastened back to 
engage in the mélée. But on arriving, we found that we our- 
selves had been the cause of the disturbance. We had been 
missed from the camp, and were nowhere to be found. The 
dragoman was alarmed. ‘There were bad Arabs about. We 
might be shot, buried in the sand and never heard of more.” The 
firing was simply to signal the lost ones back. We were glad 


of course, to be of sufficient consequence to make something of 
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a stir, but found it difficult to be persuaded that there had been 
real danger. Still, as we were assured that men had died and 
been buried in such circumstances, we were entirely willing 
not to be of the number. The walk, however, was magnificent, 
Out on that plain, our world was a grand tent, the blue canopy 
above gemmed with stars, a boundless level below, and man in 
his: most powerful array, a mere nothing. Our revolvers sounded 
to ourselves like India crackers; the flashes had been seen in 
camp, but the reports were entirely lost on the infinite air. 

When robbery is attempted in the desert, the process is ordi- 
narily this. Black-eyed, swarthy men, with guns slung on their 
backs, and sheathed weapons at their side, approach you and, 
with great deference, solicit bakhshish (a gift). If you bestow 
it, they ask again, and continue to ask, till you are obliged to 
decline. Then with passion they demand more. The demand 
refused, you are assailed ; and if able, they strip you of all you 
have and leave you half dead, or quite dead, as the case may 
be. Sometimes, the Bedawin with their long guns pick off 
travellers from a distance and carry off the plunder at their 
leisure, but the members of friendly tribes never rob or injure 
one another ; and the sheikhs are generally faithful in fulfilling 
the stipulations into which they enter with travellers wishing to 
cross their domains. 

The law of blood revenge obtains among this people, in full 
force. On the slaying of a person, the next of kin takes up the 
duty of avenging his death and pursues the slayer till the deed 
is washed out in blood. Whatever interval of time may elapse, 
unless a friendly settlement is meanwhile effected, the duty 
never relaxes till life is taken for life. This severe custom is 
doubtless the source of great good in preventing homicides, but 
there is this fearful drawback, that the life of any one of the 
slayer’s family may be taken instead of the slayer himself, and 
the behest of vengeance may fall on the innocent and unsus- 
pecting, no one knows where or when. ' : 

Though each of our party was well armed, it would have 
been exceedingly undesirable, of course, under any circum- 
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stances, to take the life of an Arab. Had we done it probably 
we would not have got through the desert alive. There seemed 
to be an invisible process of telegraphing, by which our locality 
was known, days in advance of our approach, and the long range 
gun of some avenger of blood could easily have taken us off. 
Safety, without doubt, demanded that we keep the customs of 
ages on our side. Still, to the traveller in those strange re- 
gions, arms are important. The known possession of them wins 
respect and insures safety. I was a day, alone, on the plain of 
Rahah, before Mount Sinai, without dragoman, guard or com- 
panion. When about a mile distant from the foot of the Mount, 
sauntering over the plain, occupied in collecting specimens of 
the rock-coloring of that region, a Bedawy, armed cap-a-pie, 
approached from one side of the plajn and, extending his hand 
in the ordinary way, asked: bakhshish, howadji, (a present, 
stranger). I responded, “ La,” “ la,” (no, no,) and kept on in 
my investigations. He lingered near, occasionally renewing his 
request, but receiving the same response. In a short time, 
another Arab, armed in like manner with gun and hanger, 
came from the other side of the plain and, with extended hand, 
made the same request. Continuing my occupation, I returned 
the same answer. Shortly an Arab woman, with a child in her 
arms and leading another by the hand, appeared, coming from 
another direction, crying out in sophrano tones as she ap- 
proached, bakhshish, howadji. At first, the region had seemed 
to me utterly deserted, without a habitation or person near. 
I began to find it occupied with invisible residents, and did not 
know but a company as numerous as Roderick’s, concealed be- 
neath the broom, were awaiting only the whistle of their chief to 
rise up before me. I beckoned to the woman to approach and, 
taking from my wallet some small pieces of silver of a few pias- 
tres value, I gave them to the babe and the little boy. This 
pleased the mother greatly. Immediately however, the two 
nen joined the woman, and bakhshish, howadji was plied most 
vigorously by the trio, and as the extended hands came nearer 
and nearer, the thought of an assault flashed on my mind. 
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I unbuttoned my hitherto closed travelling coat and, with the 
skirt thrown back, as if casually, by the hand resting on the left 
thigh, revealed an ornamented belt and the handle of a formi- 
dable revolver. The effect was palpable and immediate. The 
La, la, had acquired an emphasis of meaning not previously 
belonging to the monosyllables, and the Bedawin annoyed me 
no more, 

The Arabs around Mount Sinai though divided into five 
iribes, are called by the common name of Tawarah, and in 
foreign wars fight under one chief. They occupy the whole 
region south of the range of Rahah and et-Tih, extending from 
Suez to Sinai and the Gulf of Akabah. In wealth and courage, 
they are said to be inferior to the tribes occupying the great 
plateau of the peninsula, but superior in honesty and fidelity. 
They possess but few springs and scanty pasturage. <A few 
sheep or goats, a single camel and a donkey form about the 
average wealth of cach tent, and the sheikh who possesses six 
ramels is considered a Croesus. Their number is estimated at 
between four and five thousand souls. Their morals, with 
those of the Bedawin at large, are far superior to those of the 
Arals of the cities and villages. In connection with the hard 
fare of the desert and its simple tastes, there is the soul of 
honor. Instead of seclusion in the harem, the maidens, as in 
the time of Moses, lead forth their fathers’ flocks and- mingle 
freely with the young men of their tribe; and the breath of 
scandal is never breathed against them. On our way to Sinai, 
when passing up the Wady Solif, we called at the encampment 
of a Bedawin sheikh and were received with genuine Arab 
courtesy. The establishment (if such a word may be used 
respecting it) consisted of a series of tents joined together, 
formed of goats’ hair cloth, extended on poles. Alighting from 
our camels, we were ushered into a central tent about six feet 
high, ten feet long and twelve wide. The sides of the tent 
were taken away, that the air might pass freely through, mats 
were spread on the ground, and we sat cross-legged upon them, 
after the true mode, or otherwise, as best we could. The 
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sheikh, with the other men of the tribe and the children, took 
position in the rear. On two sides of us, the apartments are 
supposed to have been occupied by the females, as some of the 
younger members of our party felt the instinct of eyes upon 
them from certain apertures in those directions. After we were 
fairly seated, a fire was built of small twigs, and coffee was 
roasted in a little iron vessel. This wasspounded in a mortar, 
boiled and handed around to us, in small china cups, with Cairo 
sugar. After we had sipped the beverage around, another cup 
was pressed on us, of which we partook ; the Bedawin did like- 
wise. A large bowl of sheep’s milk was then brought forward 
with a rye and wheaten cake, baked on the coals of the same 
fire. The sheikh broke the cake into a wooden platter; and 
sitting around the bowl, we all dipped the bread into the milk 
and ate. We found it good, and with the little cups, we dipped 
from the bowl and drank. All present did substantially the 
same, though Joseph, and the others, more completely aw fait 
in the customs of the desert, dispensed with the use of the cups. 
And so eating with them, we came into full fellowship with 
these children of Ishmael; and without doubt as far as their 
hands and rifles could protect us, we were safe from harm from 
every quarter. The sheikh, we were informed, had only a 
single wife and five childyen. We distributed presents among 
the latter, and, having remained about an hour, departed: The 
number of persons belonging to the encampment was thirty-five. 

After leaving the Convent of St. Catharine, our course was 
by the Wady esh-Sheikh, by which the Israelites left Sinai. 
Passing down this magnificent valley with our faithful Arabs 
and camels for a day, we parted from it in a northerly direc- 
tion, and in two days more we had crossed the plain of loose 
sand of a few hours’ width, the only soil of this kind we found 
in the desert, and encamped at the foot of the range of et-Tih. 
Ascending the mountain on foot the next morning, we entered 
upon the vast plateau three thousand feet above the sea, where 
the children of Israel were doomed to wander forty years. On 


this eminence we took our farewell view of the sacred moun- 
’ 
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tains and plain with which we had become so familiar. Serbdl, 
St. Catharine, and Sinai were fully in sight. Our eyes lingered 
on them with deepest interest and we praised God for having 
permitted us to see them. Thought and heart must utterly 
fail before we can forget the sublime place where Jehovah came 
down and personally communicated to his people the truths 
essential to restore, develop and elevate the human race. 

On the evening of this day, we encamped in the Wady el- 
Arish, the principal water-course of the plateau, which following 
its slope north and west, becomes at length “ the river of 
Egypt” and empties into the Mediterranean Sea. Following 
the general direction of the Wady, two days brought us to 
Nukhl, the watering-place of the pilgrims in their route from 
Egypt to the Moslem shrine at Mecca. The first of these days 
brought us marked specimens of the mirage of the desert. 
Under apparent shrubs and trees of the forest, in advance of us, 
there seemed to be lakes of beautifully still and pure water, 
but when we approached, they all disappeared. These illusive 
scenes afterwards became very frequent. 

At Nukhl, we left our Tawarah attendants, having come into 
the territory of the Tiyah&h. We took leave of the sheikh and 
his people with presents on our part and apparently with good 
will on theirs. I was sorry to say good-bye to Kaleel, my faith- 
ful attendant and to Sahaba, my camel, who had borne me 
patiently and without a murmur from Suez to Sinai and thence 
to this place. Thus far we had had a much better time of it 
than had the Israclites, and we cherished the animating hope 
that we shonid not strew our bones on this desert. Was there 
ever seen a more desolate region than this? Yet, the record 
of March 19th is far from gloomy: “ Started this morning from 
N. with a new set of Arabs and new camels. After a great 
‘ babblement, as usual, on the occasion of new loading, we got 
away at a quarter before eight. One or two camels loaded with 
water and tent furniture undertook to run away, but no great 
damage was incurred. The new camels are superior to the old 
and we have come on more rapidly. I shave one who has been 
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in battle, belonging to the sheikh, and have carried behind me, 
part of the day, a brother of that dignitary. We have been in 
saddle 7? hours. Leaving the plain on which N. is situated, 
first there was a sea of little knolls and shrubs, then we passed 
over a chalky plain with-white cemented floor, then followed 
brown flinty fields, then black flinty plains, widening and nar- 
rowing at will, but sometimes immense. Gebel Helfl rose be- 
fore us in the north and, as we advanced, more distant moun- 
tains appeared ; side hills also, flanking the prospect, especially 
towards‘the sunset, range beyond range, beautifully blue, brown, 
purple and chalky. Immense fields have been denuded to a 
depth of hundreds of feet, leaving peculiar hills, castellated 
and conical. Many, many miles of fields and roads passed over 
to-day would not have soiled the satin of a lady’s trailing dress 
in walking over it, all is so clean and polished in dark brown 
flint and gravel. With ‘a glowing sunset and moon an hour 
high, the heavens are without a cloud. The moon lies on a 
hed of blue and purple, while the darkish amber of the west 
shades into the cerulean above.” 

The party made no astronomical discoveries while in those 
lands, except what may be in possession of my two tent com- 
panions. There came up one night, I think it was a little time 
previous to this, a sudden gust of wind, and blew over our 
tent, the pins not having been very firmly fastened in the gravel, 
leaving the two Messrs. ———— and myself, in our beds without 
cover, on the open plain. The situation, though inconvenient, 
was comical. I looked abroad and saw those gentlemen in bed 
with faces steadfastly upturned to the skies, it is presumed, mak- 
ing observations on the heavenly bodies. Whether they made 
any particular discoveries on that occasion I have not learned. 
lam sure, I did not. The tent pole, falling across my forehead, 
developed a few bumps, but no other marked effect was pro- 
duced. 

Seven days of wearisome travel brought us: from Nukhl to 
Gaza. In Wady Moila, on the fourth day, there were some 
appearances of grass, and of ploughed land, such as it was. 
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The fleur-de-lis also, and the poppy appeared in the pathway, 
showing that families besides the tented Arabs have dwelt here. 
The next day I obtained my first view of Palestine. It was of 
the hills of Hebron. God’s blessing in showers was falling on 
them ; a gift we were well able to appreciate, having been so 
long in a dry and thirsty land. The day before entering Gaza, 
we arrived at the Wady Sherfah, probably the “ brook Besor,” 
and encamped on its bank. How strange to pitch our tent on 
the very spot where David’s two hundred men may have tar- 
ried, while the four hundred crossed over and pursued. the rob- 
hers, who had carried off his wives and his goods! How inter- 
esting the thought that David and his family had actually been 
here. Those Amalckites were Bedawin, like our. attendants to- 
day ; and this sheikh-brother, so kind and helpful, were we not 
under Arab protection, would delight to strip us of all we have. 
My camel having crossed the stream, Joseph took me over on 
his back. 

We soon found that the desert was fully past. Large fields 
of wheat extended on each side of our pathway. Flowers of 
purple and blue, yellow and white were very abundant. The 
air was moist with a tendency to showers, but no rain fell. As- 
cending gradually to the top of an extended hill, Gaza and the 
Mediterranean were before us. The steel blue sea was beauti- 
ful. The city appeared surrounded with green fields, inter- 
spersed with groves of olives. We rode in, over a path, some 
three miles in length and pitched our tents in the suburbs. 
Ve had passed from the “ waste howling wilderness” into the 
promised land. 
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ARTICLE VY. 
PAUL'S TROAS PARCHMENTS FOUND. 


TuE apostle Paul wrote to Timothy requesting him to bring 
some articles which he had left at Troas. Of the “ cloak,” or 
outer travelling garment, it has been well said that the suffer- 
ing prisoner in the damps of the Mamertine dungeon would 
have sore need during the then approaching winter. Yet it is 
possible, as Conybeare and Howson suggest, that the word 
guidivyvy translated cloak, may have referred to the trav- 
elling-case in which clothes, books and other articles were 
carried. 

Sut Paul specially wishes to get his books and parch- 
ments. Like many other ministers he is in want of books even 
more than of clothing. Divine inspiration may have put in this 
passage, among the words of teaching in the pastoral epistles, 
as a suggestive seed of thought for preachers and those who 
would aid them. Old Troy has left memories to the world in 
the poem of Homer, yet this sending from Europe to Asia for 
books is read more widely than all that Homer ever wrote, and 
Paul is more known than Ulysses. Let then this passage teach 
us. Paul often shows his love of books and of study, by his 
quotation from the Greek poets, by his reference to the learned 
Jewish teacher Gamaliel, by the logical force of his writings, by 
his pure and elevated style, and above all by his frequent 
reverent quotations from the Old Testament scriptures. 

But there was something that Paul wanted even more than 
cloak, (or travelling-case,) and books; “especially the parch- 
ments.” This must refer to some peculiar writings, for most 
books intended for permanent preservation were then written on 
parchment. The wen3gures to which he referred had some pecu- 
liarity by which Timothy could distinguish them, so that if he 
could not bring the whole travelling-case with its contents, he 
should be sure to take out these and bring them, even if he left 
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cloak and books behind. It would seem that they were not 
fully written upon, or the writing was not revised and finished ; 
or whatever was written had not been made public yet, and 
therefore he calls them “ parchments” in distinction from 
“ books,” finished and published. 

He could not refer merely to blank parchments on-which he 
wished to write, for surely he could obtain those at Rome, the 
great commercial centre of the world, as readily, if not as 
cheaply, as a minister away from home could now obtain writ- 
ing paper in Boston. And as to expense, he could let Timothy 
sell the parchments, if unwritten upon, at Troas to Carpus or 
some one else, and bring the money more easily than the sheep 
skins, and with that he could buy other parchments in the 
Roman shops. They were then not blank parchments. 

ut they were not books, for they are mentioned separately 
as of more importance to Paul than all the books of his library. 
And probably in that great literary centre he could gain access 
to books, certainly there would be all the Latin and Greek 
works, and the Jews would have both the Septuagint translation 
and theoriginal Hebrew of their sacred scriptures. Some of 
the Jews had.been converted and some of the heathen also, by 
the preaching of Paul and they surely would supply him with 
any books in their possession. Linus, Pudens and Claudia, 
whether we can identify them as historically known or not, 
must as Roman citizens have possessed books, and would have 
gladly furnished them to him who had brought to them the 
knowledge of the gospel and the Christian writings. 

Those parchments then must have been something of peculiar 
value to Paul aside from books published and in possession of 
others, and from blank sheep skin. The supposition of Mack- 
night that they were the originals of letters which he had writ- 
ten ; of Bishop Bull that they weré a kind of commonplace book 
in which he had inserted favorite passages ; and of Benson that 
they were letters received from the churches, do not entirely 
satisfy us in view of the importance attached to them by the 
apostle. Barnes’ remark that they may have contained notes, 
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memorandums, journals, &c., unfinished, lies under the same 
difficulty, yet he approaches nearer a solution of the question 
when he says they probably refer to some of his own writings. 
Inspiration would add to their value. 

We conclude that they were writings of his own, prepared 
with care, or partly completed, which he prized, but which he 
had not yet publicly put forth, so that there were no other 
copies. Now which of his writings were then in this condition? 

His epistle to the Romans had been sent to that city some six 
years before, and doubtless copies of that grand summary of 
doctrine, and wonderful treatise on the most difficult questions 
which perplex men,—feeling their free agency and yet knowing 
that God holds them by his governing power and unfathomable 
decrees,—had been multiplied both in the Roman and other early 
churches. Both the epistles to the Corinthians had been written 
still longer time since, and for seven years they had doubtless 
been read, and their rebukes and instructions were not unknown 
among the churches which the apostle had founded. The 
epistle to the Galatians had been for about eight years giving 
its counsels not to submit to ceremonial Jewish bondage, and 
surely copies of it would have been found wherever were 
Gentile converts. The epistles bearing the names of Ephesians, 
Philippians and Colossians had been written from Rome to 
those churches, and he had counselled that they be read in 
others; surely he would not send to Troas for a copy of them. 
The same is true of the letter to Philemon; to Titus and the 
first to Timothy. Paul could not have left them with Carpus, 
nor would he send to Timothy to bring back to.him the letters 
which he had recently sent to those friends. And this is near 
the close of the 2d epistle to Timothy. What other writing is 
there of the apostle, which may then have been written, or 
partly completed, yet was not made public, so that there would 
be no other copies, and which therefore he wished Timothy to 
bring to him with great care ? 

Paul was expecting soon to suffer martyrdom. He has given 
his final.charge to his “son Timothy” and said “I am now 
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ready to be offered and the time of my departure is at hand.” 
His work, his studies, his preaching are all about finished. He 
has fought the fight through, he has finished the course and 
kept the faith. Now the “ parchments” which he wants, must 
be something not chiefly for his own study during his short 
remaining time of imprisonment, but something to finish and 
leave behind for the churches whom he loves more than his own 
life. And such a man as Paul looks forward to what he will 
leave after his departure, more than at what will gratify him 
during the time it is necessary for him to remain for the good 
of others. It must also have been some important and valuable 
manuscript, if it was a writing of his own, that he thus sent for 
and was more particular about than about his cloak or other 
books. Yet it was apparently no peculiarly private writing, for 
he had left it with Carpus, not otherwise mentioned, as any 
intimate friend, and of whom we only know that Hippolytus 
says he was bishop of Berytus in Thrace. Probably he was 
then a young man for we find no church yet at Berytus, perhaps 
studying theology, and may have borrowed the great apostle’s 
books, and Paul may have left in his charge the cloak and the 
parchments, possibly for his own reading, but not then to be 
made public. The writing apparently is open, for Paul com- 
mands Timothy to bring it, implying that he can examine and 
see which it is in distinction from the “ books,’ which were also 
written on parchment. 

It is a fair inference that Paul wishes to revise this manuscript 
and perhaps add something more to it, and then leave it as his 
last legacy to the churches. And it is not probable that it is in 
the form of a letter addressed to any one church, or to a partic- 
ular person, as were his other epistles, for then he would proba- 
bly have sent it at the time of the exigency under which it was 
written. Yet it might well contain remarks applicable to par- 
ticular churches, and appeals adapted to special persons, for 
Paul was widely acquainted with the condition of Christians, 
and would adapt his writings to their wants. 

We possess a writing having peculiarities exactly correspond- 
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ing to these indications, namely, the epistle to the Hebrews. It 
has the style of the apostle Paul and has commonly been as- 
cribed to him, yet it is more varied than his other writings, as 
if written at different times, or revised, and additions made. 
It is certainly an important work, for it is more elaborate in 
construction, reasoning and in the figures of speech used, than 
any other of his epistles, except perhaps that to the Romans. 
The early portions show some similarity of thought to the epistle 
to the Galatians, and are devoted to proving that Christ super- 
seded the Mosaic system. The later chapters would peculiarly 
sustain one suffering affliction and in danger of martyrdom, by 
the view of the “great cloud” of martyrs gone before, whose 
muster-roll is called over, and the wlrole would constitute a 
most valuable legacy to the churches. Paul might well desire 
to take once more in hand, revise and perhaps make additions 
to the writing on the parchment which held that valuable 
treatise since known as the epistle to the Hebrews. 

There is also an incidental internal evidence of such addition, 
in the few closing verses of the epistle, as it was finally given to 
the churches. “ Know ye that our brother Timothy is set at 
liberty.” But where have we an account of Timothy’s imprison- 
ment, from which this release is mentioned ? May we not infer 
that probably Timothy brought the desired articles to Paul, and 
was with him imprisoned for a time but afterwards set at liberty, 
and in joy over this event, Paul adds it as a happy closing item 
to the manuscript which Timothy had brought to him and which 
he now sent forth by the hand of the same loved disciple for 
public reading in the Christian assemblies? “ They of Italy 
salute you,” offers another indication of a late addition to an 
epistle whose earlier portions appear to have been written among 
Jews and in some oriental land. 

It is also easy on this supposition to see reasons for the fact 
that this epistle bears no name of writer, or direct address to 
any particular church. It may have been partly written when 
Paul was contending against the Judaising teachers, and asa 
treatise rather than a letter, he did not wish to put his name at 
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its head, as in the other epistles. And at last he may have pre- 
ferred to leave it as a book of truths winning its own way with- 
out his name or plainly announced authority. Some church in 
danger of apostacy, encompassed with Judaism, afflicted but 
not yet having ‘ resisted unto blood,” may have been at first in 
his view, but at last he finds it adapted to all, and thus sends it 
forth with no personal address, and some later hand appropri- 
ately adds “ written to the Hebrews,” that is, to all the Hebrew 
Christians, whether in Jerusalem, where they had been accus- 
tomed to see the temple services; or in Alexandria, where a 
method of reasoning similar to that in this epistle was found, 
and the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, from which 
the quotations are made, was used; or in other places widely 
dispersed ; yet everywhere looking back to Moses and needing 
to find him whom Moses foretold and the sacrifices typified. 

-On the cartoon of Raphael representing the sacrifice at Lystra, 
a foot appears from beneath other objects entirely separated 
from any person to whom it can belong. Yet the careful stu- 
dent of the painting after diligent estimation of form and size, 
becomes satisfied that the foot belongs to a person whose head 
and shoulders are seen above, and this is considered a beautiful 
indication of the completeness of the tapestry painting. So in 
the letter to Timothy we see a footprint of something which 
has no visible connection ; a parchment sent for, yet what it 
contains is not apparent. But in another place we find a writ- 
ing exactly corresponding to this and we conclude this is a part 
of that, and receive the whole as a beautiful confirmation of the 
completeness of scripture. 

I find in my garden roots of trees, yet no trees are near in 
such position as to send their roots to that side, but across a 
wide and raised road are trees that have roots of the same kind. 
Therefore I infer the roots run underneath all that travelléd 
highway and belong to those distant trees. Here in one epistle is 
a root, and there in another epistle is a tree which may send out 
such indications of its existence. I conclude that the root be- 
longs to that tree, and “ the parchment” refers to the epistle. 
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If this theory can be allowed, even as a possible supposition, 
it may remove a certain objection against the inspiration of all 
parts of scripture. “ What need,” said a distinguished and 
honored critic, “ of any inspiration to Paul in sending for a 
cloak and other articles?” But if the articles named included 
the great epistle to the Hebrews, and if here there was to he a 
record which might suggest its authority, surely there was need 
of that inspiration which should adapt all the parts of Holy 
Scripture and frame them together like a compact building ; 
and the pin which should connect the timbers is not to be con- 
sidered unimportant. Neither can it be demanded that positive 
proof should be given, for the fact that the coincidence is con- 
cealed, renders positive demonstration impossible, yet may even 
increase the beauty of the moral evidence. If it were plainly 
said “ Bring the epistle to the Hebrews ” an objector might say, 
here is collusion ; but, as Paley has shown in his Hore Pauline, 
concealed coincidences furnish valuable evidence of the truth 
and genuineness of the writings of the apostle. If this is only 
a supposition, yet as a theory it has value in removing objec- 
tions and in suggesting relations of the scriptures. But it seems 
more than a mere supposition ; it gives us‘a probability of its 
truth, even greater than those on which some geological theories 
are founded. 

The scriptures are everywhere full of value and meaning, and 
increasing perusal gains ever increasing light. There is yet 
undiscovered truth to be gained from the word of God, and 
each part throws light on others. A peculiar interest attaches 
to the epistle to the Hebrews if viewed in this light. Its inspi- 
ration is not quite as easily proved as that of many other books 
of scripture for it is not quoted in others. But if we have a 
reference to it in the passage which we are considering, we find 
new evidence of its divine authority and its place in the inspired 
word. It was a loved writing of the great apostle, written by 
him and perhaps afterwards revised and left almost as a posthu- 
mous work, as his final message to Christians, sent forth in the 
care of Timothy from the prison at Rome. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
THE TOUSE OF GOD A BUSINESS HOUSE. 


A SERMON. 


Tzxt.—The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.—P3. 69: 9. 


“ ZEAL,” passionate ardor for some person or interest; carn- 
estness, fervency, enthusiasm. “The zeal of thine house,” an 
extraordinary interest in the house, and service and worship of 
God; an anxiety that God be honored in his temple by the 
presence of the people, and by a pure worship in the confessions 
and prayers and praises there offered, and in the truths taught. 
“ Hath eaten me up.” This zeal has gone above all other feel- 
ings, has taken my attention, my affections, has absorbed my 
soul. It has led me to incur losses and reproaches and shame 
and danger. It has alienated me from my friends, even my 
mother’s children. It has clothed me in sackcloth, made me a 
by-word on the streets, and the song of the drunkards. 

This is what David says of his interest in the temple, and of 
the cost it imposed on him.- Such the feeling with which he 
supported public worship, and the sacrifices following. When 
our Lord Jesus indignantly drove commerce and worldliness 
from the temple, and sought to restore the beauty of holiness to 
it, and the pure worship of God, the disciples applied this text 
as descriptive of his state of mind. This is the proper feeling 
for one to have, who proposes to sustain public worship in the 
house of God. This feeling for God’s house and honor therein 
is not too intense and absorbing; and the two persons whom 
the text introduces to us are good models of a proper interest 
in a house of public worship. A church enterprise cannot be 
sustained otherwise. Indeed, religious houses must be managed 
with as much effort as business houses, specially now when there 
is so much competition against religion. Let us consider the 
text, as explained, under this proposition : 
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Tue House or Gop must BE A Business House. °* 


First, the Reasons. a. The competition between religion 
and worldliness is immense. There is the great partnership or 
stock company of the flesh, the world and the devil, with their 
offices and agents and runners everywhere. They have the 
custom or patronage of mankind by tradition, and a kind of 
inheritance. Worldliness has the ground naturally, as against 
religion. Therefore religion, represented by the house of God, 
must open in the way of opposition, and it can maintain itself 
and thrive only by struggle, as in any competing business. It 
is not peace but a sword, “ lambs among wolves.’ Religion is 
to worldliness as grain to the weeds, as cultivation to natural 
wildness, the field to the forest. It is by the sweat of the brow 
that the brambles are kept back. Let all farm work and all reli- 
gious work cease for a generation, and our churches and farms 
would look much alike. As it is the zeal of agriculture that 
makes the wilderness and solitary place to be glad and blossom 
as the rose, so must it be the zeal of the Lord’s house that 
makes it beautiful in holiness. The moral vineyard, as much 
as the other, can be opened and kept fruitful only by struggle 
against native wildness and worthlessness. 

b. There is the greater reason for the house of God to strug- 
gle as a business house because of the increase of population. 
All the natural increase is on the side of the worldly or rival 
interest. All men are born into practical antagonism to holi- 
ness, being carnal and in emmity against God. Every birth 
strengthens the opposition, while only the divinely born, the 
conscripted, the drafted, swell the ranks under the Captain of 
our salvation. Were religion sclf-propagating, like irreligion, 
the house of God would be like no other business house, run- 
ning of itself successfully. But religion, the Christian virtues, 
cannot be devised and inherited as a legacy. The sons of Eli 
are Hophni and Phinehas. Patrick Henry left in his will the 
following important passage: “Ihave now disposed of all my 
property to my family; there is one thing more I wish I could 
give them, and that is the Christian religion.” 
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c. The necessity for working to sustain the house of God is 
much greater than in former years. The old pilgrim and colony 
stock was a godly race and they came to this country for reli- 
gious purposes. The religious idea then ruled the community, 
and churches and public worship were a kind of statute regu- 
lation. Every one was obliged to attend and support public 
worship somewhere. Then a township church must prosper, at 
least financially. The state looked after it, and, in a sense, rug 
it as a business house. Now we are on the better but more 
precarious and dangerous voluntary system, where personal and 
private enterprise must carry a church interest, or leave it to 
failure. Work and success are now correlatives. 

d. Again, the religious character of our immigration necessi- 
tates a kind and amount of labor formerly unknown in sustain- 
ing a church enterprise. Much of this immigration is Papal 
and infidel, terms often synonymous. The avowed purpose of 
both is the overthrow of the Protestant church. Even where a 
better faith is found in this class, it is often demoralized by lax 
European notions about the Sabbath, and experimental piety, 
and family moralities. Very needful is it that the church, in a 
business light, should be as anxious about the foreign influence 
in religion as political parties are about the foreign vote. 

e. The church must act as a business house in meeting and 
disposing of the scepticism of the age.’ Ill-read men and flip- 
pant talkers are full of cavils and doubts and difficulties on the 
divine origin and authority of Christianity, and the genuineness 
of the Bible, and the purity of particular portions, and the 
soundness of special doctrines. So they impair the eredit of 
the church, as when the paper of a business house is suspected 
and protested. Nothing but work in a church can save it from 
failure under such accusations. Asa business house it must 
defend its paper. 

f. The multiplied and somewhat rival churches make it 
necessary that the house of public worship should be a busi- 
ness house. The time has gone for a town or village of a thou- 
sand inhabitants to be content with one church. The different 
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denominations demand their own, though feebler and burden- 
some. And so prestige, age, the merits and demerits of any one 
church, are apt to be disregarded ; and in the struggle for life 
and prosperity among them it usually happens that not the 
largest or strongest or most worthy succeeds the best, but the 
most active. Interest, enthusiasm, zeal that eats one up, 
builds a church in such circumstances. We could wish there 
were only so many churches as the numbers and spiritual wants 
of a community require, but we must regard things as they are, 
not as we wish, or think they should be. * 

Second. The Methods for managing the house of God as a 
House of Business. a. The usual worshipper in it should have 
the deep interest of a partner or stockholder. This is the first 
step and indispensable. One should feel the house to be his 
religious home, and that he has a personal interest and venture 
in sustaining the worship and truths and ordinances of God 
there. So he will have a worthy pride in being there, in seeing 
others there, and, in general, in seeing the fulness and pros- 
perity of the place. Of the floating and wandering we expect 
no such interest and no-aid, content if only they are saved. 
The feeling is that of partners and owners in any honorable 
company. They look and watch and work for success, and if 
possible for thirty, sixty, an hundred fold. He who goes into 
church as an idler into a public entertainment is not the man 
for the times in building the interests of our God. Rather 
should he say: “This is my enterprise and I must see it 
prosper.” : 

b. Each one thus a partner will be constantly looking after 
the increase of the congregation—the custom of the house. 
Each one is a partner, who is a church member, a society mem- 
ber, or a regular worshipper. It is no irreligious or worldly 
policy for such to try in every proper way to make the attend- 
ance large, and increasingly so. Invitations are to be given 
and repeated, as at the marriage feast ; the highways and hedges 
are to be gleaned. Men are to be compelled, morally, to come 
in. Attractions, inducements are to be used, as honorable 
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means in an honorable business to gain trade. The house of 
God should be as much a business concern as any Christian or 
human institution, or corporation, or private firm. Practical 
piety, religion, means work, and a spiritual company or house 
knows nothing of dormant, silent partners. The zeal of the 
store, the bank, the shop, the office, must be given to the meet- 
ing-house. 

c. The stranger should be watched for, welcomed, invited, 
and retained by cordiality. In our floating population few 
churches live and grow on their own natural increase. Their 
strength is imported. The business house that gets no new 
customers goes down, becomes fossil, an antiquity. The same 
of achurch. Moreover it is of the highest Christian obligation 
thus to preach the gospel to every creature coming into our 
daily walks. So the new family, boarder, laborer in a commu- 
nity, should be early and earnestly and frequently invited to the 
house of God, as the gate of heaven. Courteous, social and 
business influences should be frecly used. And there is no 
great danger of overdoing this work. One may use as much 
modesty and reserve and conscience ‘in it as in his private busi- 
ness—no more. If men say: “ The zeal of thy meeting-house 
hath eaten thee up,” very well, they said the same of David, 
and of our Lord. 

d, The popularity of a religious business house must be 
carefully watched and defended. Let the paper of any com- 
mercial firm be slightly questioned to-morrow on State Street, and 
how soon the firm will find it out, and if possible, make things 
clear and safe. The children of this world are wise in their 
generation. Many achurch has been weakened, and its light 
dimmed by idle rumors, suspicions, misapprehensions and 
envious or personal misrepresentations. It is something about 
the society management, or the choir, or the pulpit, or about 
the whole body by an outside body. Ordinarily it is mistake or 
mischief, and gives good occasion for every member to exercise 
the zeal of the text. Societies, ministers, choirs, make mis- 
takes, which should be corrected and kept secret if possible from 
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the hands of an enemy. But manufactured mischief should be 
made to return upon the head of the. evil man, and as the 
Psalmist says, “ his violent dealing should come down upon his 
own pate.” ; 

e. Mutual gratification in the enterprise should be secured 
and promoted. Social life has great power for religion, and 
social grades should never interfere with the highest prosperity 
of a church. Within the church they should not be recog- 
nized. Affability with the lowly, attention extra to new fami- 
lies and strangers, without putting them on a long social quar- 
antine,’no fear of being caught by the Pharisees among Publicans 
and sinners, harmony in views as far as possible, and in policy 
always for the body, ignoring differences, and closing up over 
chilling distances, personal sacrifices of choice, ease, money, 
work and promotion when needful for the common good— 
these things will unite the most of a congregation in one solid 
common interest for the growth of a society. 

f. Circumstances should be used, and even occasions made 
to enhance the thrift of the house of God as a business house. 
The same things in the same order through an age will ruin 
any enterprise in these times, so craving change and excite- 
ment. Variation in policy is often better than increase of cap- 
ital in a business. For the success of the thing few churches 
overdo the work of making their enterprise known and popular. 
Talking is an immense power, even for good, and in a religious 
firm. Occasions for a public union and demonstration are ex- 
ceedingly serviceable, as anniversaries of organization, building 
of a church, chapel or parsonage, clearing off a debt, commemo- 
ration of marked events in the history of the society, etc. Oc- 
casions may be made and novelties introduced. The temple 
and synagogue are gone, and many of the forms of early Chris- 
tian worship. With us new times invite to new methods. The 
time, number and manner of church services we must. change, 
without change of spirit and aim, to keep a church abreast of 
the times. Religion must not be allowed to become antiquated 
by lingering in the dress and carriage of a past century. As 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XLIV. 45 
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commerce, the trades and arts and social life have new methods 
for old aims, so it must be with the church. The zeal shown in 
the former, should be thrown with all its warmth into the latter. 

Our discussion of this theme, The House of God a Business 
Hfouse, is full of suggestions to all who would be workers 
together with God. If there be first a willing heart it will not 
need any practical remarks or personal application. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Commentary on Jeremiah and the Lamentations. By KE. Wen- 
person, D. D. Andover: Warren F. Draper. Boston: W. H. 
Halliday & Co., 58 and 60 Cornhill. pp. 314. 1868. Price, $3.00. 
Mr. Draper is bringing ministers and churches under great 

obligations by the valuable and timely publications which he is 
issuing from time to time. The critical works of Ellicott, and the 
philological and exegetical writings of Henderson and Murphy are 
doing their ful share in making Andover Hill distinguished cither 
as a fountain, or a distributing reservoir of Biblical knowledge and 
systematic divinity. 

Those who have been accustomed to the use of Tenderson’s 
“Minor Prophets,” will welcome this volume. It consists of a new 
translation of the writings of Jeremiah, from the original Hebrew, 
and a critical, philological and exegetical commentary. The design 
of the author is to help the reader understand the meaning of the 
prophet. The translation and the arrangement greatly conduce to 
this end. The narrative part is in the form of prose, while the 
poetic portions are arranged in the shape of verse. In this way 
many passages, which are blind to the reader of the common ver- 
sion, become plain. There is a wealth of divine wisdom and -beauty 
in the minor prophets, and in Jeremiah, which the ordinary reader 
of the Bible has no conception of, but which can be readily appre- 
ciated by the common people now, as it was in ancient times by 
those to whom these prophets spake. The first thing needed is, of 
course, 2 lucid translation. Next, as we live remote from the time 
of the writer, there must be brief notes in reference to manners 
and customs, the aspects of nature in the East, and historical events. 
Whatever surrounds the reader with the national life of the He- 
brews, enables him to understand the sacred writers. In addition, 
the critical student needs exegetical helps in catching the sense of 
the authors. Dr. Henderson has undertaken to mect these wants, 
to a considerable extent, and has suecceded well. 

Those ministers who are in the habit of giving brief expositions 
of the prophetic writings, will find great assistance from this vol- 
ume. To those who are not used to this course, we can testify 
from experience, that they have yet before them a rich field for 
cultivation in behalf of their hearers. While preparing to enlighten 
and delight their people, they will see more and more of the 
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“exceeding riches” which are hidden in this portion of the word 
of God. ; 

Before concluding, we wish to say that the work is not merely 
for the close student of the Scriptures. The translation alone will 
help the ordinary reader of the Bible greatly, and by consulting 
this version with the incomparable one in common use, he cannot 
fail to get a better knowledge of the “ weeping prophet.” 

The following translation of the 24th chapter is appended as a 
specimen :— 


“ Jehovah showed me, and behold, two baskets of figs, placed 
before the temple of Jehovah. The one basket had very good figs, 
like the fitst ripe figs; and the other basket had very bad figs, 
which could not be eaten for badness. And Jehovah said to me : 
What seest thou, Jeremiah? And I said, Figs; the good figs very 
good, and the bad very bad, which cannot be eaten for badness. 
Then the word of Jehovah was communicated to me, saying: 

Thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
Like these good figs 
So will I regard the captivity of Judah, 
Whom T have sent away from this place 
To the land of the Chaldeans for their good. 
For I will set mine eye upon them for good, 
And I will bring them back to this land ; 
And will build them, and not pull them down, 
And plant them, and not pluck them up. 
And I will give them a heart to know me, 
That Iam Jehovah, 
And they shall be my people, 
And I, 1 will be their God ; 
When they shall return to me with all their heart. 
And as for the bad figs which could not be eaten for badness, 
Surely thus saith Jehovah, 
So will I give up Zedekiah, king of Judah, and his princes, 
And the residue of Jerusalem, that remain in this land, 
And those who dwell in the land of Egypt; 
[ will even give them up to agitation and calamity, 
In all the kingdoms of the earth: 
For a reproach and a proverb, a taunt and an execration, 
In all the places whither I shall drive them; 
And I will send among them 
The sword, the famine, and the pestilence, 
Till they be consumed from off the land, 
* Which I gave to them and their fathers.” 


Modern Representations of the Life of Jesus. By Dr. Germarp 
Untaorn. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Dr. Uhlhorn, first preacher to the Court of Manover, delivered 
four discourses before the Evangelical Union on the representations 
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of Jesus as made by Strauss, Renan and Schenkel, and was re- 
quested to give them to the press. The translation was made by 
Charles E. Grinnel, of Lowell, and his success, in one regard at 
least, is such that the reader would scarcely suspect that the lee- 
tures were delivered in a foreign language. The first discourse 
takes up the “ Life of Jesus,” by Renan, and the second the “ Char- 
acter of Jesus portrayed,” by Schenkel; “A New Life of Jesus,” 
by Strauss. The author appreciates all that there is of elegance 
and learning in the works which he passes in review; at the same 
time, he handles them like a master.. Their inconsistency with 
each other, and even with themselves, are made apparent. In the 
third discourse the origin and authorship of the Gospels are consid- 
ered, and the Doctor shows that all the more recent investigations, 
in direct refutation of the pretensions of Parker, Struss, Baur and 
others, lead to the conclusion that the three first Gospels had a very 
early origin,—“ to mark this time only very generally, between A. 
PD. 60 and 75;” that is, in the apostolic age. In regard to the 
Gospel by John, the author says: “The result of our investigation 
must be the acknowledgment that there is no want of external 
evidence for the Gospel; that it is as well authenticated as any 
other writing of the New Testament.” 

In the fourth discourse, the subject of “ Miracles” comes under 
consideration, and the point is well taken that disbelief in miracles 
has its root in atheism. Discriminating between mere wonders, 
providential arrangements, and the operations of the Spirit, he 
defines a miracle as follows: “A miracle in the strictest sense exists 
only when things oecur which have their effective cause, not in the 
forces of earthly nature, but in a direct intervention of divine 
power, of God himself, when God aids without the medium of 
created means. For instance, when the Lord turns water into 
wine, multiplies the loaves in the wilderness, raises 2 man from the 
dead, these are miracles in the strictest and most correct sense 
of the term.” It will be seen from the above that the court 
preacher at Hanover has no sympathy with those equivocal defend- 
ers of Christianity who explain away miracles, nor with those who 
deny that miracles are impossible. The tone and spirit of the book 
are as satisfactory as the matter of it. The author, while respect- 
ful towards the assailants of the Christian system, writes like a 
man of equal or superior learning, and is entirely free from that 
overweening respect and awe which some of our scholars feel in the 
presence of the school here reviewed. 








rc 
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The Son of Man. By Tuomas Wiexes, D. D. Boston: Ameri- 

can ‘Pract Society, 164 Tremont Street. 

This book is not akin to the works which drew so much attention 
a year or two since, under the titles, “Eece Homo,” and “ Kece 
Deus,” “ Deus in Tomo.” The author is a believer in Jesus as the 
Son of God and the Saviour of the world, and has devoted himself 
to presenting his divine Lord as he is revealed to us in the Evangel- 
ists. He has not sought notoriety by novelties, nor has his work 
the interest which many find in semi-heretical productions. In 
forty-three chapters, of convenient length, Dr. W. brings before his 
readers the acts and the teaching of Christ. He has chosen an ex- 
cellent method of presenting Christian truth, and making the mind 
familiar with its divine author. The Tract Society has done well 
in giving to the public a work so well adapted to do good. It is 
issued from their elegant and spacious new store in Tremont Street, 
where, we understand, the demands upon their book-shelves are in- 
creasing. Their efforts to provide a sound and elevated Christian 
literature are deserving of still better success. 


Life dow; In Seven Poems. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


The table of contents may awaken curiosity. Here it is: “The 
Seale, Do; Choosing, Re; Daring, Mi; Doubting, Fa; Learning, 
Sol; Loving, La; Serving, Si; Watching, Do.” The plot is laid in 
a country village, during the time of our recent war. An aged 
author and reformer dictated the different poems, which relate his 
own personal history to different characters in the village. With- 
out expressing any opinion on the merits of the poem, we commend 
the spirit of these closing lines to all battle-scarred reformers :— 


* And for him whose watch still lengthens, whatsoe’er report be 
brought, 

May he learn to wait, and doubt not of the glory to be wrought; 

Thankful for all wish, and action, thought, or joy or misery, 

Life, and every hope which lingers that the life may honor thee. 

Pardon him for ways that wander, and for words that are not wise, 

And outweigh by contradiction all Thou canst not authorize. 

Strengtlien him, whate’er his fortune, ceasing never more to do, 

But in all his doing, trusting Thou alone to work the true. 

Bide with him when danger deepens, proof against the final test, 

Looking not to earth beneath him, but above, for all his rest. 

Choosing, daring, doubting, learning, loving, serving, watching, 
then, 

When shall come the great Deliverer, may he join the long Amen.’ 














Literary Notices. 


Dictionary of the Bible. By Dr. Wit11aM Ssirn. 

This is part XIII. of the unabridged edition, edited by Prof. 
Hackett, and published by Hurd & Houghton. The work can be 
procured of TH. Vincent Butler, 59 Washington Street. The arti- 
cle entitled “Jesus Christ,” fills about forty pages. That on Job 
and the Book of Job takes up about fifteen pages, and was written 
with great care. The conclusion reached in regard to the age of 
the book is, that it was written not far from the time of Moses. 
“It may be regarded as a settled point that the book was written 
long before the exile; while there is absolutely nothing to prove a 
later date than the Pentateuch, or even those parts of the Penta- 
teuch which appear to belong to the patriarchal age.” 

There are excellent observations on the design and teaching of 
the Book of Job, which will assist the reader in reaching sound con- 
clusions. On this point the remark may be ventured, that one 
great fact has been overlooked by most writers. The theocratic 
system of the Hebrews and the moral law of God were distinct. 
One had regard to the government of the Jewish nation as a nation, 
and the other to the government of moral beings, in time and 
eternity. The theocracy was maintained by rewards and punish- 
ments in this life. It had a tendency, therefore, to beget in the 
minds of men the idea that a man’s condition in this world was 
the measure of his character. This was the view of Job’s three 
friends. Job rejected this ancient universalism, and contended that 
his friends were in error, but perhaps did not himself thoroughly 
grasp the idea, that under the moral government of God, whose 
retributions are principally in eternity, the characters of men were 
not to be estimated by their condition in this life. But whether he 
understood the matter clearly or not, the effect of the book would 
he to correct the error of those who mistook the theocracy for the 
universal government of God. It led them to think on a broader 
seale, and to believe that a man was to be judged by his allotment 
in another sphere of existence. Viewed in this light, the book has 
an important place in the scriptures, and, in ancient times, when 
the Jews were still under the theocracy, was almost indispensable. 


Reminiscences of European Travel. By Axprew P. Peanopy. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. For sale by Nichols & Noyes. 
Dr. Peabody, after returning from Europe, was requested to de- 

liver a course of lectures before the Lowell Institute, “on what he 

saw” while abroad. The letters to his family were put into the 
form of lectures, and are now published in a neat volume of medi- 
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um size. The author journeyed through Great Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Italy and Germany, and had an open eye for every- 
thing in scenery, architecture and art, and a mind interested in 
everything that can attract a man of culture, visiting the old world 
from the new. How delightful it would be to go through the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe with such a companion! The next best 
thing is to follow him on the printed page. 

Professor Peabody heard some of the celebrated preachers of 
England. Of those in the national church, he was most impressed 
by the evangelicals; but the greatest pulpit orators he found among 
the Dissenters. He speaks of a discourse by Martineau, of “ extra- 
ordinary power and merit.” The sermon was delivered after his 
rejection as a candidate for a professorship in the London Univer- 
sity, through the influence of the disciples of Comte. It was a 
“profoundly philosophical vindication of the Divine Providence 
against the postulates of the positive philosophy. With the phi- 
losophy there ran along a rich vein of devout sentiment, so that 
to recipient minds there was edification no less than instruction.” 
The preachers, however, who most interested our author were Spur- 
geon and Newman Hall. Of the former he sayg: “Spurgeon has a 
physiognomy full of strength and beauty. The ordinary engray- 
ings of him are like him, yet unlike. They give him a somewhat 
coarse, sensuous look, which he may perhaps have when his features 
are in repose; but in preaching, his countenance is radiant, spiritual 
and wonderfully vivid in its play and in its prompt adaptation to 
the thought he utters. THis voice is the finest I ever heard.” His 
notice of the great open-communion Baptist preacher, concludes 
in these words: “ There can be no doubt that he is now exerting a 
more extended influence than any other preacher in the kingdom, 
and is second to none among the moral forces in the great me- 
tropolis.” 


Plain Thoughts on the Art of Living. By Wasurwaton GLADDEN. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The busy and flourishing village of North Adams is highly favored 
in having among its other active forces, the mind and heart of Rev. 
Washington Gladden, pastor of the Congregational Church. “His 
thinking and his sympathies are felt in many ways there for the 
intellectual and spiritual elevation of the community. Having 
delivered a course of lectures to “the young men and women” of 
the place, he was induced to rewrite them in the form of Essays, in 
which shape they appeared in the “Springfield Republican,” under 
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the title, “Plain Talk with Young Folks in a Parson’s Study.” 
The publishers, with their usual sagacity, have put them into a 
yolume of convenient size, and sent them again into the growing 
world of “ Young Folks,” with their imprint. Mr. Gladden, though 
he speaks plain truths in a plain way, and with an explicitness 
which cannot be misunderstood, is not a cynical, but a genial 
philosopher. Te evidently loves the young people, and writes to 
make them happy and wise. Some of his topics are “ Work for 
Women,” “ Dress,” “ Mind Culture,” “ Success,” “ Marriage,” &e. 

In the chapter on “Stealing as a Fine Art,” he exposes some of 
the thousand ways by which society is pervaded and cursed by the 
spirit of lying and fraud. Tere is an example :-— 


“A young man in a wholesale jewelry store in New York was 
one day exhibiting to a customer an assortment of rings. * Tlow 
fine are these?’ asked the buyer. ‘Fourteen carats,’ replied the 
young man. The rings were not purchased. After the customer 
had gone, one of the proprietors approached the clerk, and angrily 
asked him ‘why he did not say the rings were sixteen carats fine.’ 
‘Because they were only fourteen carats,’ was the reply. ‘ But you 
know that we always sell them for sixteen carats,’ said the mer- 
chant. ‘I did not know it, replied the clerk, ‘and I will not do it 
for any man.’ * Nonsense!’ answered the jeweller, in a tone of 
injured innocence. ‘You mustn’t be so scrupulous. Such trans- 
actions are perfectly right, commercially speaking’ And yet this 
merchant was, and is to-day, a deacon and a very active man in 
one of the largest churches of Brooklyn” The author well asks: 
‘Can anything more sadly illustrate the corruptions of traffic ??” 


The following beautiful extract is from the chapter on marriage : 


“No other event of your lives will be more important than your 
marriage 3 all I ask you to remember is, that it is only an event of 
life, and not the end of living. What I desive for you is, that you 
may be fitted to live usefully and happily in any condition ; so that 
if you shall be called to live in wedlock, you may be able to dis- 
charge nobly all the duties of that relation, as well as all the other 
duties that belong to the most fruitful and beautiful life; and so 
that if, on the other hand, you shall be called to live singly, your 
life in that condition may not be aimless and inconsequent,—a 
melody broken off at its sweetest passage,—but a clear, sweet, com- 
pleted strain, filling the hearts of all who -hear it with hope and 
thankfulness.” ‘s 
The Translated Prophet. By Joux M. Lowrie, D. D., author of 

“A Week with Jesus,” &c. Presbyterian Board of Publication: 

Philadelphia. 


The scenes in the life of Elijah are presented, in this book, with 
vividness and accuracy. The volume is divided into nineteen 
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chapters, each depicting a scene in the prophet’s wonderful experi- 
ence. It is comprised in three hundred and twenty 12mo pages, 
well printed, and every way convenient to the hand and the eye, 
The style is well adapted to the subject; clear, neat, compact and 
readable. The Presbyterian Board, in publishing such works, is 
providing for the wants of the Christian public, and supplying 
families and Sabbath-school libraries with a literature that is 
greatly needed. It helps to banish the mass of enfeebling fiction 
so abundant of late years, and fill the place with reading which is 
improving while it holds the attention by its interest. Those who 
are collecting books, either for Sabbath schools or their families, 
should not fail to consult the catalogue of our Presbyterian 
brethren. 

Familiar Quotations. By Joux Bartirrr. Loston: Little, 

Brown & Co. 

This is the fifth edition of a work well-known and highly prized. 
It is enhanced in value as a book of quotations by “ being an at- 
tempt to trace to their source passages and phrases in common 
use,” inasmuch as we feel a strong curiosity to know the authors of 
the fine sayings which tickle the fancy or awaken thought. The 
volume is crammed with the choicest thoughts of the best minds 
in the various walks of literature. It has been sometimes ecriti- 
cized on account of its omissions; but surely, no man would ever 
attempt to compress all the wit, wisdom and beauty of quotable 
literature into one duodecimo, however portly and solid. Take it 
for what it is, and it will be found a “feast of nectared sweets.” 
An index of more than one hundred and fifty pages makes it 
available as a book of reference. 


From Ler & Suerarn, Boston. 

The Pampas and Andes is the title of a book which describes a 
“thousand miles’ walk across South America and the Andes.” 
The author is Nathaniel Hl. Bishop, who, in 1854, when seventeen 
years of age, started from the town of Medford, on his voyages and 
travels. He left home with forty-five dollars, shipped before the 
mast in Boston, and sailed for the La Plata. Arriving there, 
t6ughened by rough usage, he started across the continent of South 
America on foot. He describes the people, the face of nature, and 
the animal creation. Being a natural philosopher, by nature, noth- 
ing escaped his notice. After many adventures and hardships, he 
reached the coast of Chili, where he shipped for home, He came, 
as he went, a sailor before the mast; doubled Cape Horn, and 
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arrived safely jn Boston, with fifty dollars in his pocket. The 
story of such a genius would find readers, even if poorly written ; 
but Mr. Bishop writes as well as he journeyed, and has made a 
very entertaining and instructive work. 

Changing Base tells what “Edward Rice Learnt at School.” It 
will at once suggest to the reader, “Tom Brown,” not because it is 
an imitation, but because it occupies similar ground. It is from 
the pen of Mr. William Everett, author of “On the Cam,” and is 
not inferior in interest to the admired works of Thomas Hughes. 
Boys’ life in school, when well told, has a wonderful fascination for 
boys; and not for them only, but for girls, and old folks, and the 
“dear middle-aged people.” To all such this book is cordially 
commended, 

The Cross and Crown Series is published by the same firm. 
These handsome volumes are put up in a box, with these titles: 
“ Life’s Morning,” “ Life’s Quict Hours,” “ Life’s Evening.” They 
are among the finest specimens of printing from the press of John 
Wilson and Co., on beautifully tinted paper, and tastefully bound. 
The matter is strictly religious and devotional. Such works carry 
a blessing into all houscholds wherever they are welcomed. 

The Dotty Dimple Stories, Wy Sophie May, are already familiar 
friends to uncounted thousands of children. The little ones com- 
ing forward, who have not yet made their acquaintance, are to be 
congratulated on the pleasure in store for them. “ Dotty Dimple 
at Home,” “Out West,” and “ At Her Grandmother's,” is equally 
bright and happy. The author is unsurpassed in her line, and we 
trust she will keep on writing, while all the happy children rise up 
and bless her. 

We are glad to see that Messrs. Lee and Shepard are supplying 
the demand for such works as are noticed above. They are all 
excellent in their kind, and while engaging the attention, they are 
healthful in tone and spirit. 


Three Hundred Years Ago ; or, The Martyr of Brentwood. By 


W. H. G. Kixesron, Esq. Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of 

Publication. 

The story begins in 1565, when bloody Mary was queen of Eng- 
land, and was using her power by putting to death those who re- 
jected the errors of popery and loved the word of God. On the 
26th of March, William Hunter, for his faith in Christ, was burned, 
near Brentwood. The effect on many minds was to lead them to 
inquire into the religion which enabled him. to mect death with 
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such a sweet and heroic spirit. The writer then takes up the story 
of the Clayton family, showing how they suffered for their fidelity 
to Christ, while the work of persecution went on, till the sudden 
death of the queen, and the proclamation of Elizabeth, set multi- 
tudes at liberty, who were in prison, awaiting a cruel death at the 
stake. The narrative is full of interest, and is quite instructive in 
regard to the early period of the reformation in En 


gland. 


From the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

The publications of the Presbyterian Board are uniformly valu- 
able and sound. Among the more recent works are the following. 

Ulrich Zwingle, the Patriotic Reformer: A History, by Rev. 
Win. M. Blackburn, gives a very fair narrative of the Swiss re- 
former’s life, and a more favorable estimate of his relative merits, 
than is found in the celebrated work of D’Aubigne. There has been 
a disposition among Protestant writers to measure the other re- 
formers by taking Luther as a standard; whereas Zwingle was 
more scriptural in his views on some important points, and was 
less under the influence of prejudice. The story of Zwingle is 
, replete with interest, from his birth in 1484, just seven weeks after 
Luther was born, to the day of his violent death on the field of 
Bremearten. 

By a republication of James’ Hurnest Ministry, with an Intro- 
duction by Dr. J. B. Condit, the Board have rendered a good ser- 
vice to the ministry and the church. To an American audience, 
an indispensable requisite in a public speaker is earnestness. There 
must be a soul behind all his words, if they are to produce much 
effect. Especially is earnestness demanded of a minister, because 
of the universal conviction that the themes of the Bible are of 
transcendent importanee. We should be glad to know that this 
volume is in the hands of all the young ministers and theological 
students in the land, 

Work for all and Ways of Working, by Rev. Charles P. Bush, 
D. D., is another publication of the Presbyterian Board, and one 
which ought to have a wide circulation. The “ work to be done” 
is nmong the “outside masses,” who habitually “neglect the sanc- 
tuary,” or are “ votaries of false religion.” The work of evangel- 
izing this vast mass, seattered all over our country, in New Eng- 
land as well as in the Middle States, the South and the West, is a 
duty, and “the duty of all alike.” This duty is pressed closely 
upon those members of the church who are able, but as yet unwil- 
ling to co-operate. It is a blessing to every one engaged in this 
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work, as in this way his usefulness, and therefore his happiness, is 
greatly enhanced. Different methods of working, by laymen and 
Christian women, are suggested. The work should be done, not 
only in the family, the Sabbath school and the meeting, but by the 
“ wayside ;” and by “good books” as well as by voice and prayer. 
The book is full of “encouragements to work,” and illustrations of 
the way to work successfully. 

It is to be regretted that so many writers and speakers overstate 
the amount of religious destitution in our land. This is done with- 
out intent to mislead, but figures are caught up and given eare- 
lessly, which are wide of the truth. Any impression which is pro- 
duced by exaggeration, is sure to be effaced, when the exact fiets 
come to be known. Some agents of religious societies fail to carry 
the convictions of their hearers, because they indulge in wholesale 
statements. Surely there is destitution enough without magnify- 
ing it for the sake of effect. These remarks were suggested by 
certain loose statements in the opening chapter, showing the great- 
ness of the work to be done. But in this regard, the author offends 
less than the majority who write on such subjects, and ought per- 
haps to be commended for his comparative correctness. With this 
caveat, we heartily commend the book to all who love to do good, 
and to all who ought to be engaged in the good work of leading 
their friends and fellow-men to the Saviour. 

The Do Good Library contains “ Anna Hand,” “Grandma Fos- 
ter’s Sunbeam,” “ Little Patience,” “ Little Helper,” “ Little Dick 
Positive,” “ Loitering Linus,” “ Maud’s Two Homes,” “ Milly,” and 
“Stupid Sally.” Each volume, of 72 pages, 12mo., has two illustra- 
tions. Price, $3.00. This list of titles will give some idea of these 
juvenile books. They are well printed, bound in red covers, and 
put up neatly in a paper box. The children in any household would 
find them an acquisition. It is pleasant to know that such works 
are getting into thousands of Sabbath schools and tens of thousands 
of fiunilies. 

Next comes a “ Series for Youth,” in blue, red, green and gold, 
under the following titles: “The Governess and her Pupils,” 
“Nelly’s Neighbor and Other Stories,” “A Gathered Blossom,” 
“Words of Truth and Love,” by Dr. Plummer, “ Only a Child,” 
and “A Little Thing,” by Nellie Grahame, each adorned by two 
neat engravings, 

The Promises of God, considered in their Nature, Sources, Cer- 
tainty, Freeness, Preciousness and Sanctifying Power, by Dr. E. 
C. Wines, is well adapted to support the believer amid all the trying 
experiences of life. 
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A Book about Boys: by A. R. Morr, author of “A Book about 
Dominies.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1869. pp. 247. 
Another delightful book from Scotland about the management of 

hoys and the government of schools. We began this book in the 

middle, and were struck with its resemblance, in many particulars, 
to the writings of another genial and boy-loving Scotchman, D’Arcy 

W. Thompson. Turning to the preface, however, we found the 

author acknowledged the resemblance, and accordingly were free 

to accept his statement that “my manuscript was in the publisher's 
hands before the appearance of ‘ Wayside Thoughts.” Still, the 
hook is no less welcome on account of its suggesting others. The 
author is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his subject and has 
produced a profitable and interesting work. Schoolmasters, and 
indeed all lovers of boys, will return thanks to Roberts Brothers, 
for this handsome reprint, and hope soon to see a copy of Mr. 

Hope’s book “ About Dominies.” 

What Answer? by Anna E. Dicxryson. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1868. pp. 301. 

Whoever omits reading this book because of unfavorable news- 
paper criticisms, will lose the reading of one of the best contribu- 
tions to the cause of freedom that has, for a long time, appeared. 
The book has real merit. Its vigor and fire are a fine contrast to 
the unmeaning platitudes of piles of books lying on the shelves of 
any bookstore. We like this book because it is earnest and truth- 
ful, and boldly presents the cause of truth, honor and God, against 
prejudice, ingratitude and caste. 

Little Women; or Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. By Lovtsa M. 
Ancor. Illustrated by May Alcott. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
pp. 341. 

This is a girl’s book, and a charming one. It is remarkable for 
its naturalness. The characters are real ones, and they talk ina 
natural way. It is a delightful picture of a happy family, made 
happy by a sensible mother teaching her children how to have a 
good time at home. 

How to Conquer ; or Allen Ware. pp. 297. 

Tom dnd Sarah Neal. pp. 251. 

Jem Morrison. pp. 207. 

Ena Willis. yp. 144. 

Grace Roches Legacy. pp. 108. 

By James S. Craxron. Philadelphia. 

All good books, and safe for Christian people to put in the hands 
of their children. “ How to Conquer” is a good temperance tale. 
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Smoking and Drinking. By James Parton. Boston: Ticknor 

& Fields. 

This little volume is made up of three of Parton’s articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly, entitled, “Does it Pay to Smoke?” “ Will the 
Coming Man drink Wine?” and “Inebriate Asylums, and a Visit 
to One.” They have been widely read in the Atlantic, and will 
find new readers in this form. Parton is sure to get a hearing, and 
we are glad he writes in the interest ef temperance and good 
morals. Though he is one of those writers who make no appeal 
to the moral sense, and seems to have no conscience, yet he may 


_ be all the more influential with a certain class, in inducing them to 


abandon bad habits. As usual, he takes pains to show his utter 
scorn of Evangelical religion, which, we submit, is quite useless, 
unless as a pepper-corn tribute to prove his continued allegiance to 
the devil. 


The Atlantic Almanac, 1869. Edited by Donaty G. Mircnett. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The only objection to this annual is, that it is too good. The 
illustrations and the printing are in the best style, and the contents 
are by some of our best writers. The editorship: of Mr. Mitchell 
is a guaranty that everything is in excellent taste. There are four 
colored pictures of the seasons. 


The Congregational Polity, as taught in the Word of God. By 

Rev. Wa. H. Witper. Rochester: E. Darrow & Bro. 

This is a little pamphlet of twenty-four pages, by a thorough 
Congregationalist, who has had great experience as a minister. It 
is recommended by the Ontario, N. Y., Association, before which 
hody it was read. It treats of churches, their organization, oflicers 
and fellowship, and of councils. The Bible is held to be the only 
sufficient and infallible rule for the direction of the churches in 
matters of faith and practice. This is the true ground, and when 
the church comes back to this conviction, it will be found that the 
Congregational way is the only scriptural system. Mr. Wilder 
also holds that the “plenitude of power for government is lodged 
with the brotherhood of the church.” At the same time he en- 
forces the duty and advantage of the fellowship of the churches. 
This little manual would be a great convenience to the lay mem- 
bers of our churches, and we wish there were some means of giving 
it a wide circulation. 
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The Woodbine Series is from the prolifie pen of Mrs. Madeline 
Leslie, and published by A. F. Graves, Cornhill. One volume of 
the series is entitled, “The Governor’s Pardon, or, The Bridge of 
Sighs.” The facts related in it were gathered during visits made 
to various prisons in different parts of the country, and are here 
woven together with all the skill for which the author is so well 
and favorably known. The narrative is borne along by a fervid 
style and a sustained interest to the close. The conclusion reached 
is, not only that “The way of the transgressor is hard,” but also, 
that “ Whoso confesseth and forsaketh his sins shall have mercy.” 
The Human Intellect. By Noan Porrer, D. D. New York: 

Charles Scribner & Co, For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

This work will be welcomed by the thinking world. The author 
has been, for many years, Professor of Moral Philosophy and Meta- 
physics in Yale College, and probably no man in the country is 
better qualified, by natural predilection and by long study, to write 
satisfactorily upon the subject of this volume. The main treatise 
is preceded by an “Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul,” 
filling nearly sixty pages. We learn from the Preface, that the 
work was prepared in the first place, as a text-book for colleges and 
higher schools, and that it was designed also as a manual for more 
advanced students of psychology and speculative philosophy. It 
was hoped farther, that some of the many readers and thinkers 
who wish to form intelligent opinions in respect to the nature and 
limits of human knowledge, would give it a place in their libraries. 
This hope will not be disappointed. There is a growing taste for 
studies of this nature. Besides this, the writings of the schools of 
Comte and of Mill, have compelled this generation to search anew 
and for themselves into the foundation of things. There is a 
necessity, therefore, that all people of intelligence should become 
somewhat familiar with works of the kind before us. If, therefore, 
a treatise on psychology and the human intellect is at all readable, 
it will be read. And here we come to one of the special merits of 
Professor Porter’s volume. It treats of the profoundest subjects in 
an interesting manner. With a fulness of knowledge scarcely 
second to that of Sir William Hamilton, and close, severe thinking, 
there.is a lucid order and beauty of style which fix the attention. 


Publications of J. P. Skelly and Co. 


Messrs Lothrop and Kemp, at 38 Cornhill, keep the publications 
of the above firm. Of these we have examined “Hugh Wynford, 
or The Cousin’s Revenge,” “Ursula’s Girlhood,” “Charley Watson, 
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the Drunkard’s Little Son,” “Grandma’s Wardrobe,” “The Little 
Slate Picker.” In style and illustrations they compare well with 
the publications with which the booksellers are now supplying the 
rising generation. Those who are looking for books for the young 
may be assured that these volumes incu!cate lessons of honesty, 
temperance and piety in a pleasant and interesting way. The illus- 
trations, in general, are better in execution than design. What 
child, for example, cares to see the picture of a boy washing his 
feet, or of a man holding a funnel under a spout? This criticism 
does not apply specially to the books under notice. A vast amount 


of skill is wasted in making pictures of little worth. 


The Great Exhibition ; with Continental Sketches, Practical and 
Humorous. By Howarp Payson Arnoxp, author of “ European 
Mosaic.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. Boston: for sale by 
Nichols & Noyes. pp. 486. 1868, 


Mr. Arnold, though a young attorney, is a traveller of some 
celebrity, as well as a popular author. His spicy letters, specially 
from Germany, in the “Boston Recorder,” made him so generally 
known that any book stamped with his name and style must find 
hosts of readers, and all the more so for the fair type and elegant 
appearance of Hurd & Houghton’s books. The twenty-three 
subjects treated here are just the ones to be made profitable and 
attractive by this author’s sketchy pen. They are such as these: 
Transitory Horrors; The Chinese in Paris; Batty and the Beasts ; 
Paris and the Muses; The Furka Pass and the Rhone Glacier; 


Gentle Dullness at Dinner; Zermatt; Mount Blank; Autumn in 
Piedmont, &c., &c. 


Letters from Eden ; or Reminiscences of Missionary Life in the 
East. By Rev. C. H. Wneeter, Missionary in Eastern Turkey. 
Boston: American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill. pp. 482. 1868. 


Interest in missionary work is likely to be excited and quickened 
by such reading as this on the part of the young. There is here 
much interesting recital of missionary experience and incidents, 
and considerable information and some profitable speculation and 
suggestions are given. The engravings aid in setting forth the 
appearance, manners and customs of the Turks and other orientals. 
Some of the subjects are: The Location of the Garden of Eden ; 
— of Burial; Ice Cave; Mohammedanism; Missionary Tours, 

c., &e. 


VOL. VIII.—NO. XLIV. 46 
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The Bible Rule of Temperance. By Grorct Durrrexp, D. D. 
Scriptural Claims of Total Abstinenc. By Newman Hatt, LL.B. 


Andrew Douglass. 
Temperance Tracts. 

These four smallish books are issued by the National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House, New York, J. N. Stearns, 
Agent, 172 William Street. They should be in every library, and 
the first two should be freely circulated in all Sabbath schools, 
We think Dr. Duffield’s position, of a radical difference made in 
the Scriptures between fermented and unfermented wine, cannot 
be overthrown, and is highly important in these days. Temperance 
Tracts are lively reading and full of facts, while Andrew Douglass 
is a story of the sorrows of a family, caused by intemperance, which 
will start the tears to any eyes that will peruse it. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


Tne Quakers, &c. Some points in ancient New England his- 
tory have a new handling in literary circles. The Edinburgh 
Review has tried its hand on the Salem Witcheraft,—(albeit 
blundering at the outset, in calling Salem “the chosen habitation of 
the Pilgrim Fathers,”)—apropos of last year’s new edition of Mr. 
Upham’s book on the subject, Mr. Lowell has done the same thing 
in the North American Review, and Prof. Longfellow takes Witch- 
craft and the Quakers as themes for his “ New England Tragedies.” 
A little old fragment of a book is recalled to mind thereby, which 
came by chance to our hand years ago—(the West sometimes floats 
such waifs into sight)—which contains a collection of the dying 
experience and words of Quakers, some of whom suffered grievous 
persecutions. It is part of a 12mo volume of 208 pages, some leaves 
lost in the middle and at the beginning, and the Preface imperfect 
also. The story of James Parnel is first given, then that of Mar- 
maduke Stevenson and William Robinson, &c., &c. The Table of 
Contents has fifty-seven names; among them George Fox, William 
Ledra, Mary Dyar, (of Rhode Island,) the wife and son of William 
Penn, &¢., &e. A few pages of a similar volume, with Preface by 
“Christopher Meidel,” are bound with it. The word “ Prmry” 
occurs at the bottom of each preface, evidently connected with 
something on the next page (lost), and the book is probably John 
Tomkins’s “ Prery rromoren in a collection of the Dying Sayings 
of Quakers. 12mo. London, 1703.” (Catal. Brit. Museum.) 
Also enlarged into 3 vols., 8vo, and re-published, London, 1789. 
(Catal. Bodl. Library.) The name, “John Tomkins” appears at the 
foot of the first Preface. 

We shall be uncultivated enough to say that our rude little 
Quaker fragment has impressed us more than the numbers of the 
poet or the pages of the reviewers and the historian, with the 
wrongs of these simple and devout souls. Dean Alford, in “ Good 
Words,” reports this shrewd observation made to him by an Ameri- 
can missionary bishop, present at the Pan-Anglican Synod: “ You 
are here too civilized by half; you want some good honest barba- 
rism put into you, and you would get along a vast deal better.” 
We know it is barbarism (at “the Hub”) not to derive our interest 
in these old things second hand from Lowell and Longfellow, and 
to take it first hand instead, from the early sources; but we cannot 
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help it. The little “tragedy ” of John Endicott seems tame beside 
these old records, with their strange mixture of meek patience and 
oppugnant stubbornness, of quiet sufferance of the will of God and 
fanatical interpretations of particular impressions of that will, of 
spiritual gentleness and outward indecorum before magistrates and 
in places of worship, of holy appreciation of the word and spirit of 
our Lord, and lack of appreciation of the common courtesies of life, 
The poet does not conceal the side of weakness and delusion in 
Quaker character, and he hardly reaches its devotional fervor. He 
weaves, too, threads of the tender passion into his “ New England 
Tragedy” which the old books knew nothing of; though they dis- 
close domestic and wifely love, strong and sweet. The poer will 
create more human interest in the Quakers than the old sources, 
but these beget more religious sympathy with them (and less)— 
while some of their punishments, especially those suffered in 
England, remind one painfully of Andersonville and Libby prison. 

We are instructed, but not surprised, by noticing that many of 
these Quakers regarded themselves as living without sin. They 
were the Perfectionists of our Colonial History. And it is notice- 
able how they attempt to stigmatize an anti-priesthood ministry as 
“priests,” just as Mr. Garrison and the Comeouters have done in 
our own day. 

The readers of the “New England Tragedies” may need to be 
reminded that still greater severities were visited upon Quakers 
and witches elsewhere than in the American colonies. We fear 
some will overlook the concluding lines of the Prologue to “Giles 
Corey of the Salem Farms” :— 


“ And ye who listen to the Tale of Woe, 
Be not too swift in casting the first stone, 
Nor think New England bears the guilt alone. 
This sudden burst of wickedness and crime 
Was but the common madness of the time, 
When in all lands that lie within the sound 
Of Sabbath bells, a witch was burned or drowned.” 


Mr. Longfellow lays his scene in 1692. Ten years before, the last 
‘hanging for witchcraft occurred in England,—Susan Edwards, 
Mary Trembles and Temperance Lloyd being hanged at Exeter. 
But in the next century there were barbarously cruel proceedings, 
which brought about the abolition (9th Act of George IL.) of the 
Act of James L., passed in the first year of his reign, (1603,) under 
which executions had been promoted by such men as Fairfax, the 
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translator of Tasso, Sir Matthew Hale, Dr. Calamy and Richard 
Baxter. Butler’s Hudibras (part 2, canto 3,) alludes to these laws. 
The older statutes, (and milder,) ran back to 1562 and 1541. Even 
earlier than this, trials and executions took place in Scotland, the 
latest occurring thirty years later than those of New England, viz., 
1722. Down to 1672 such proceedings took place in Sweden, and 
were frequent in France, the last one being that year arrested by an 
order from Louis XIV. At the close of the fourteenth and in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, witch-accusations were common 
things on the Continent of Europe, and a Roman Pontiff intro- 
duced the bloody enormities that spread so widely, by a Papal Bull, 
aming inquisitors with power to “convict, imprison and punish.” 
(Innocent VIII, 1484-92.) “About 1515 five hundred persons 
were executed at Geneva, under the character of ‘ Protestant 
witches ;’ from which we may suppose many suffered for heresy. 
Forty-eight witches were burned at Ravensburgh within four years, 
as Hutchison reports, on the authority of Mengho, the author of the 
*Malleus Maleficarum.’ In Lorraine, the learned inquisitor Remi- 
gius boasts that he put to death nine hundred people in fifteen 
years. As many were banished from that country; so that whole 
towns were on the point of becoming desolate. In 1524 thou- 
sand persons were put to death in one year at Como, in Italy, and 
about one hundred a year every year after for several years.” This 
quotation is from a book once so common as Sir Walter Scott’s 
Letters on Demonology and Witcheraft. With his bitter prejudices 
against Covenanters, ef id genus omne, Scott affirms that “ wher- 
ever the Calvinist interest became predominant in Britain a general 
persecution of sorcerers and witches seemed to take place of con- 
sequence.” Yet he admits elsewhere that the spirit of lenity 
at the close of the seventeenth century was “the result of the 
peculiar principles of Independents,” and while condemning them 
as the mildest and loosest of heretics, he traces to them “a degree 
of general toleration which was at that time unknown to an y other 
Christian establishment.” “The Independents, when under Crom- 
well they attained a supremacy over the Presbyterians, who to a 


* certain point had been their allies, were disposed to counteract the 


violence of proceedings under pretence of witchcraft.” And the 
Quakers who interrupted divine service and walked the streets of 


the colonies naked, would have fared harder anywhere else than in 
New England. 
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Mr. Beecner’s Exrerrence 1x Bostoy.—A letter from New 
York to one of the Boston dailies, refers to the fact that Henry 
Ward Beecher had been spending a week in the “ Hub,” and gives, 
in brief, his impression in regard to the state of religion in certain 
circles. The writer says that he went into his Friday evening 
mecting, “and paid his addresses to the spirit of unbelief which he 
found” in the Puritan city. He spoke of the “attempt to level 
the Saviour to the rank of a mere man, and an average man at 
that.” He contrasted the “cold, frigid, intellectual views of the 
Saviour, with the warm, glowing and attractive representations of 
the Gospel.” He attributed the “icy unbelief of New England to 
the dead Calvinistic Orthodoxy of past ages.” 

Making suitable allowance for any inaccuracies which may have 
crept into the above report of Mr. Beecher’s remarks, it may be 
taken as substantially true, since it agrees so well with what might 
be expected from that source. On this supposition a remark or 
two may not be out of place. 

The question comes up, how it happened that Mr. Beecher 
carricd from Boston such painful impressions. It cannot be that 
he was unable to find here at least some intelligent men and 
women, who would sympathize with him in honoring their Saviour. 
Boston is not wholly given up to infidelity, though its abeftors are 
in the habit of claiming all the scholarship and taste that are to be 
found here. It is just possible that Mr. Beecher rather liked the 
company which seems to have monopolized his attention. It will 
be remembered that when he first went to Europe, in the time of 
the rebellion, he did not find any friends of the United States in 
that country. Somehow it happened that all the hotels and places 
of resort which he frequented were filled with rebels or their 
British sympathizers. He went off to the Continent full of indig- 
nation, and wrote home that our friends in the old country were 
hard to find. When he returned to London, the English sup- 
porters of the cause of the Union sought him out, engaged him to 
lecture in different parts of the kingdom, and enabled him to learn 
the real state of public opinion. Very soon word came home that 
Mr. Beecher found the majority of Englishmen on our side. Cir- 
‘cumstances compelled him to associate for awhile with the moral 
and religious leaders of the liberal and evangelical parties, and the 
effect was wholesome. Let the good people of Boston take the 
hint, and the next time the pastor of Plymouth Church appears in 
this region, constrain him to abide with them afew days. Then 
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he will go home rejoicing that there is some faith in Christ still in 
exercise in the capital of New England. 

But another remark is suggested by the above extract. It is, 
that the style of thinking and the tone of conversation in certain 
circles in this city is most intensely anti-christian. The evidence 
from various sources is conclusive that no book is treated with such 
hatred and despite as the Bible. The idea that Christ is divine, in 
any sense, is treated with scorn. He is not allowed to have been 
even a perfect man. It is told of a certain club, that its tone of 
remark was so fiercely hostile to the Scriptures and the Gospel, that 
a mere man of the world, who happened to be present on one 
occasion, was forced, by a sense of fairness, to take up the defence 
of the Christian religion. And this is true, not of the denizens of 
the lowest haunts of vice, but in regard to some of the most highly 
educated amongst us. Men who are called ministers are found in 
their ranks. If Mr. Beecher chooses to associate with such on 
familiar terms, he must expect to hear what they have to say. It 
is gratifying to know that his moral sense was shocked by such 
utterances. 

But again, was it quite fair and magnanimous for Mr. Beecher to 
charge all the bald and mean infidelity of certain cultivated minds 
among us, to the “dead Calvinistic Orthodoxy of past ages?” 
Our fathers, in spite of their goodness, had sins enough of their 
own to answer for, without having the iniquities of modern infidels 
bound upon their heads. Moreover, they have enemies enough, 
who, while reaping the fruit of their toils and sufferings, malign 
their memory. There was no need of Mr. Beecher’s joining this 
party in casting a slur upon the worthy men of former generations. 
As it is unfair for historians to excuse the godless generation in the 
time of Charles IL, by laying their profligacy to the strictness of 
Puritan manners, so it is neither true nor fair to tax our pious 
fathers with the graceless liberalism of the present day. It is more 
reasonable and scriptural to ascribe it to that hatred of the truth 
and that dread of the light which Christ detected in his maligners 
when he was upon the earth. Tis divine character is unchanged ; 
his claims are the same; and his enemies, then and now, constitute 
one great party. They crucified him; these strive to degrade his 
name and memory. 


Tne Erection Satisractory. The great campaign has closed, 


and the extent of the victory to the cause of humanity is being 
reported as we go to press. That we have passed safely through 
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so important a crisis in our history as a nation, is cause for devout 
thanksgiving to the God of our Fathers. There will be peace in- 
stead of war; reconstruction will be completed; oppression and 
murder will cease at the South; our whole country will be unified; 
our financial credit abroad will strengthen with the increase ot 
business and prosperity ; and our bonds and currency will approach 
nearer to the value of gold, thus taking away all motive for repu- 
diation and political agitation in this dishonest and ruinous direction, 

We are particularly well satisfied with the election in Massachu- 
setts, inasmuch as it utterly routs the reeling, confused masses of 
License, and brings back upon the field the victorious and invigo- 
rated hosts of Prohibition. The sober second thought of the people 
has revealed that the defeat and disgrace of last year were no reyo- 
lution and not even a reaction. Three-fourths, at least, of the new 
Senate and House were nominated as thorough Prohibitionists; 
and we doubt not that the infamous License law will be promptly 
repealed, and the former law reinstated and executed. It may be 
that we have not yet arrived at the exact solution of the great 
problem of how to legalize the proper and necessary sale of Alcohol, 
and at the same time prohibit the traffic for drinking purposes. 
Nevertheless, it is now settled that all the temperance discussion 
and work of the last thirty years are not in vain; but that they do 
form a firm foundation on which we can go forward and build a 
legal superstructure which will defy all attacks and prove an unpre- 
cedented benefaction to the State and the world. But what is to 
be the result to the Republican party? Some of our scheming 
politicians are already whispering that to repeal the License law 
would be to destroy the Republican party. In our opinion the 
Republican party will and ought to be destroyed, if it falls into the 
hands of a few wire-pulling, liquor-loving, self-seeking men, who of 
course care nothing for the great moral questions which are soon to 
come before the people for new and progressive action. If the Re- 
publican party would live, it must not rest upon its past record, 
however high that record is, nor stop with the finishing of recon- 
struction. It must go forward, mecting the great questions which 
concern the rights and welfare of the people, as those questions 
shall come up, in a just and high-minded way. Least of all should 
it imagine that there can be two partics whose chief principle is 
free rum. 


Snort Liven Imrorrance.—A short year since, there were 
many men in Massachusetts who fancied themselves to be persons 
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of importance. They had formed secret leagues and political com- 
binations, by which they had obtained the control of both houses of 
the legislature, and they seemed to think their fortune was perma- 
nently made. By arts known to unscrupulous politicians, some 
pretty good men were drawn into their ranks, who seemed to give 
a degree of respectability to the license movement. Many of the 
leaders dreamed that they had entered on the upward grade which 
would take them to Congress, and perhaps to the White House. 
But a single revolution of the earth round the sun has wrought a 
wonderful change. The number who have been re-elected to the 
legislature this year is too small to be counted. They have been 
dropped by the people, after a year’s experience of their work, and 
it is doubtful if they will be taken out of the mire. A stigma has 
been fixed upon all who took part in passing the license law of 
the last session, which will adhere to them through life. The 
moral can be read by those who run. Men who seek or take office, 
should be careful in choosing their ground. <A party which seeks 
power by catering to the vices and the depraved appetites of men, 
must be infamous if not permanently successful, and such a party 
cannot long retain power in Massachusetts. Good men who lend 
respectability to such organizations, will find it difficult to recover 
their lost ground, and they must not wonder if they find that they 
have, in a measure, lost the confidence of those whose good opinion 
is worth having. Conscience is yearly assuming a more potential 
position in regard to public affairs, and the time is approaching 
when honesty in political action will be somewhat higher than the 
old conventional standard. 
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Marvin, The Rev. A. P., article by, 67. 

Marvin, The lev. E. P., D. D., article by, 
105. 


Mason, Lyman, F3q., article by, 169. 

Masters in New England Theology, 202. 

Means, The Rev. James H., article by, 242. 

Modern Anglican Theology, by Riggs, no- 
tice of, 387. 

Modern Infidelity and the Bible, article on, 
524. 

Modern Pagans and Future Punishment, 
article on, 161. 

Modern Pagans versus Doctrines, article on, 
357. 

Moral Character of Men depends on their 
conception of God, 108. 

Moral Kectitude the true end of action, 45. 

Moses Stuart, article on, 113; birth-place; 
goes to Andover; his enthusiasm and love 
of truth, 114; his influence, 116. 

Mount Sinai, 375; convent on, its monks 
and manuscripts, 378. 

Music a help to devotion, 260. 


N. 


Natural Mortality of Man not proved, 5. 
Nearing Home, notice of, 490. 

Newman Hall’s Sermons, notice of, 398. 
New York Needlewomen, notice of, 397. 
Norwood, notice of, 398. 
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0. 


Object of Punishment in the Government of 
God, article on, 42. 

Oil, healthful, medicinal, 384. 

Old South Poor Fund, The, notice of, 397. 

Oliver Cromwell, Life of, notice of, 489. 

One Day’s Weaving, notice of, 397. 

On Both Sides of the Sea, notice of, 293. 


P. 


Pan-Hodge-Podge, 97. 

Pastor’s Gold-Ileaded Cane, The, 492. 

Patton, The Rev. A. 8., article by, 333. _ - 

Paul the Author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, article on, 29; testimony of the 
Fathers to his authorship, 35. 

Paul's Troas Parchments Found, article on, 
= probably the Epistle to the Hebrews, 


Personal and Editorial, 94. 
— Temptations no Excuse, sermon on, 
5. 

Peter not a primate, 547. 

Pet Lamb, The, notice of, 294. 

Pond, The Rev. Enoch, D. D., articles by, 
29, 345. 

Prayer, The Divine Order and Plan Con- 
cerning, article on, 501; difficulties in the 
order of nature, 502; in the eternity of 
God's plan, 514. 

Presbyterianism Yielding, 299. 

Prodigal Son, The, notice of, 489. 


’ if. 


Rankin, Rev. J. E., article by, 135. 

Recent Catholic Tracts, article on, 546. 

Repentance in Religion and Theoloyy, article 
on, 201; views of by Pres. Edwards, Drs. 
ee, Hodge, Plummer, etc., 202- 


Republican Party in danger, 74; its only 
a. 75. 

Revivals of Religion, article on, 464; objec- 
tions to answered, 466-473. 

Rice, The Rev. Charles B., article by, 222. 

—, The Rev. Henry J., article by, 


452. 
Rigid Forms of Worship evil, 250. 
Rise of the Papacy, 549. 
Ritualism and Worship, article on, 242; ritu- 
alism makes a minister a priest, 245. 
Robbery in the Desert, 562. 
— The Rev. Reuben T., article by, 


Round Table, 94, 196, 295, 401, 491. 
Rural Studies, notice of, 191. 


S. 


Salome, notice of, 194. 

Savage, The Rev. Wm. T., articles by, 140, 
274, 371, 555. 

Self-Ezistence of God, The, article on, 222. 


Index. 
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Short Sermons, 76. 
Short Studies for Sunday School Teachers, 
notice of, 193. 
— Dictionary of the Bible, notice of, 
7 


Sources of the Nile, 144; majesty of the 
river, 145. -" ‘ 

Southern leaders champions of an infamous 
cause, 72. 

Spanish Americans, Four years Among, no- 
tice of, 194. 

State of the Country, article on, 67. 

Story of a Basket, notice of, 400. 

Studious Women, Bishop Dupanloup’s, no- 
tice of, 392. 

T. 


Tenney, The Rev. J. T., articles by, 161, 357. 

Ten Years on the Euphrates, notice of, 396. 

Theodore Parker, always caricatured Or- 
thodoxy, 359. 

Theodore Tilton, true to freedom, 137; his 
poetry, 138-140. 

The Shannons, notice of, 294. 

The Temptation, article on, 333. 

The Two Wallets, notice of, 294. 

The Way They Look at It, 197. 

The Word made Flesh, article on, 452. 

Tracy, The Rev. Ira, article by, 53. 

Tucker, The Rev. J. T., article by, 127. 

Turk and Greek, notice of, 192. 

Two Thousand Miles, notice of, 398. 


U. 


Unemployed Ministers, 401. 
United States, wealthy, 71. 


Vv. 
Vacant Puipits and Unemployed Ministers, 
491 


View of Boston in 1768, 404. 
Vinton’s Sermons, notice of, 193. 


W. 


Waiting for the Verdict, notice of, 91. 

Warren, The Rev. Wm., article by, 230. 

Wayland, Memoir of Dr., notice of, 93. 

Whiton, The Rev. James M., Sermon by, 
285 


ov. 
om, The Rev. L., D. D., Sermon by, 
6 


Women not the best teachers, 327. 

Women, social and political dependence of, 
notice of, 899. 

Woman's Place in Religious Meetings, arti- 
cle on, 22. 

Woman's Wrongs, by Gail Hamilton, no- 
tice of, 189. 


Y. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations and the 
Churches, article on, 440. 
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